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design exclusive 
features insuring 
low power con- 
sumption, small 
floor space, uni- 
formly high  pro- 
duction, and ex- 
treme simplicity of 
operation. Sturdy 
construction pro- 
vides a long and 
profitable life. 
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Candle Wicking 
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9) "97 
UR telephone rings! A large )) ) 
hosiery company is on the J ) ) 
wire. “We just got a rush or- ») ; 
df) 


der from an important customer, 
We've got to make immediate ship- 
ment. But we’re short on transfers. 
How soon can you turn some out?” 


“How many do you want?” we 
ask —“Five thousand? We'll have 
them over to you in an hour!” 

Gasps of amazement at the 
other end of our telephone. 
“Thanks—thanks—thanks! How 
do you do it?” 

Kaumagraph does it by prepar- 
ing in advance for just such an em- 
ergency... We keep a substantial , - 
supply of transfers in stock for ev- 
ery active customer, replenishing 
his stock as soon as itis depleted. 


, »)? 
Dp) 


Aisles and aisles of shelving, 
rows and rows of shelves carry 
constantly over one hundred mil- 
lion Kaumagraph Transfers ready , 
forinstant duty. Hosiery transfers, 
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textile translers, woolen transfers. 
transfers for leather, for gloves, 
for tennis balls, for hotel linens. ete.. 
etc. Private brand transfers of the 
most famous trademarks in the 
country; stock transfers of size 
numbers and numerals. 

It is such extra services as this, 
that have kept practically every im- 
portant manufacturer in the textile 
hosiery and allied industries. wed- 
ded to Kaumagraph Transfers. For 
such service can’t be measured in 
terms of dollars, cents or fractions 
of a cent. 

Have you your copy of “Half the 

/ Business Battle?” This 56 page 
beautifully bound book on trade- 
marks and trademarking. deserves 

, a place in your business library. 


ni ° | A free copy will be sent on request. 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street, New York 


Chicago. .. Philadelphia .., 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Pari ‘ranc 
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EXAS—the word conveys 
thoughts of wide, open spaces, 
the “wild and wooly” West, and vast plains and farming 


+ 


lands. Specifically, the textile man considers it as the 
largest producer of his raw material—a position which, 
due to its expanse and adaptability, the state holds with 
pre-eminence. 

To present Texas from an industrial viewpoint, with 
particular reference to textile manufacture, by showing 
the progress made thus far and discussing the potentialities 
awaiting proper utilization, is the purpose of this brief 
article. 

In explanation of thus selecting for consideration of 
this kind a state far removed, geographically, from the 
more centralized areas of the textile-manufacturing South- 
east, it is expressly stated that this is done with no idea 
of contrasting it with nor overlooking thove sections, For 
several years the writer has been making regular visits to 
Texas, in connection with textile manufacturing there, and 
finds in the southeastern and New England sections a gen- 
eral lack of definite information as to present conditions 
Many 


inquiriers seem to feel that due to its geographical separa- 


out there, from a cotton manufacturing standpoint. 


tion from the remainder of the southern textile manufac- 
turing area, it is likewise removed from the expansion of 
the industry in the South; others consider it, naturally, as 
an agricultural rather than an industrial territory. 

It is in general response to such inquiries, and with the 
effort to depict Texas and its surrounding territory as a 
truly integral part of the southern and southwestern indus- 
tria] development, that this survey of cotton manufacturing 
at present, and its possibilities for the future, is presented. 

Texas has and will continue 
to possess pre-eminence in 
many respects agriculturally. 
But, as has been pointed out 
in several recent articles in 
some of the general magazines, 
the Texan has come to realize 
the value, the necessity, of “di- 
luting agriculture with indus- 
this 


resulted tre- 


try.” Along with newer 


conception have 
mendous strides in the way of 
developing necessary factors 
such as power facilities, trans- 
portation equipment, develop- 4. 
ment of markets, a supply of f 
Nature has contrib- 


population 


capital, 
uted an 
to supply the needs for indus- 
trial labor. 

Cotton manufacturing has 
developed comparatively slow- 


increased 


Diversification. 
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ly in Texas; due, perhaps, to several 
reasons. Texas capital, particularly 
available, has always found satisfactory investment in 
other lines of production—some possibly yielding quicker 
and larger immediate returns; during the earlier vears, 
due to a lack of knowledge of the industry, there was little 
understanding of the advantages of cotton manufacturing, 
of what a significant part a mill might play in developing 
and rounding out established agricultural sections. 
The State Is Becoming “Industrially-Minded”. 
Within recent years, however, Texans have realized 
what such plants can mean, and along with the new indus- 
trial attitude which has come about, there is an increasing 
interest in cotton manufacturing possib1liules, and investi- 


gation has demonstrated that Texas finds herself admirably 





equipped in respects for a natural, healthful expan- 


With a sympathetic attitude thus developed, and po- 


many 


sion. 
tentialities in the way of natural and developed factors es- 
sential to manufacturing available, the proper kind of pro- 
motion will result in a healthful, satisfying and altogether 
wholesome expansion Of cotton manulacturing i he state. 
Important factors in Texas realize this; and are moving 
properly in the direction of exploiting and utilizing the pos- 
sibilities which the state affords. 

A brief study of the presen itlo Texas, as re- 
lates to cotton n ills, nav be ink itive ft ( eaders in 
other sections who vaguely recall] tl lexas does have 
some m'lls, but they are all small and make heavy goods.” 

Considering the fact that only recently exas s be 
come industrially-minded, so to speak, there has been a 


va 
eee eo By 
So SE ite: 


The Planters & Merchants Mill, at New Braunfels, Texas, Is An Example of Texas 
Ginghams and Rayon-Striped Dress Goods Are Among Its Products. 
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A Brief otudy of Present Conditions | 

and Some Ghoughts on the Future 
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substantial growth in spindleage. In 1905, there were 
94,390 spindles in the state. Since the war days of 1918, 
the figure of 132,236 spindles at that time has virtually 
doubled, as in 1927 there was a total of 268,848 spindles; 
indicating, for one thing, that a large proportion of the 
spindles are comparatively new. With a pres- 
ent total of about 26 mills, this gives an average 
spindleage of around 10,000. 


Out of the total number of mills, about half 
have been located within a 100-mile radius with 
Dallas as the center; but the remainder are scat- 
tered from the western border town of El Paso 
to Houston and Galveston on the Southeast. 
Practically all of the plants do weaving, with 
two plants producing sale yarns. 


It may be surprising to learn that, while 
ducks and osnaburgs comprise the highest per- 
centage of poundage production, Texas mills are 
exceptionally well-diversified as to product. Tire 
fabrics, sheetings and drills, denims, ginghams, 
blankets and various kinds of colored goods, in- 
volving raw stock, beam and piece-goods dyed 
This dissi- 


pated the writer’s original impression that the state was de- 


materials are also manufactured in quantity. 


voted entirely to the production of heavy, easily-manufac- 
tured products. There is a bleachery, at Post, in the west- 
ern part of the state, finishing high-grade sheetings; the 
Planters & Merchants Mill at New Braunfels uses rayon 
for striping and decorative effects in dress and shirting 
materials—these are further evidences of a balanced, di- 
versified industry. 


Operating Executives Are Progressive. 


Personal investigation in a considerable number of the 
Texas mills has demonstrated that the operating executives 
are keenly awake to progressive developments—and one 
finds an up-to-date, aggressive type of man in charge of 
the mills. The Texas Textile Association, composed of the 
superintendents and department heads, meets semi-annually, 
and is affiliated with the Southern Textile 
Through its discussions the operating men keep posted con- 


Association. 


cerning current manufacturing practice. 
There are two textile schools in operation in Texas, 
for supplying trained technical men for the mills—one at 


— 
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The Card Room at Postex Mills, Post, Texas. 


institution, the Texas Technological School, at Lubbock, 
where an up-to-date modern plant has been installed. 
From the standpoint of manufacturing efficiency and 





High Grade Sheetings 
Are Woven and Finished at this Plant. 


equipment, Texas occupies a very enviable position. 

Now, as to the potentialities and possibilities of Texas 
as a cotton manufacturer—it must be borne in mind that 
this article is intended to neither exploit nor to prophesy. 
An outside and impartial observation might, however, be of 
The development of the “industrial viewpoint’”” 
within the state has been referred to. There is an increas- 
ing number of towns and cities in Texas eager for plants: 
to consume the fleecy staple with whose growing Texans are 
There always has been available capital in 


interest. 


so familiar. 
Texas, seeking investment, but two reasons, perhaps, are 
responsible for its finding other fields. The state is so 
large, and possesses so many undeveloped resources, that in 
the past capital has had very little difficulty in finding 
profitable application, and, quite naturally, the owners of 
the capital choose those outlets with which they are most 
familiar. That leads to the other fundamental reason: an 
apparent lack of familiarity with the possibilities of cottom 
manufacturing. 

Of available labor, water power, reasonable taxation and 
legislation, climate and market, Texas seems to have am: 


<> 


Worth Mills, Inc., Fort Worth,. 
Texas. Established Several 
Years Ago by Eastern and 
Local Interests. Cord Tire: 
Fabrics Are Made Here. 
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College Station, a department of the A. & M. College, 
which has been in operation for many years; and a newer 
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abundant supply. With these resources available, it has 
needed their proper exploitation, first, among its own peo- 
ple, and, second, to outside interests. 

Various agencies, wisely operated, have set about to tell 
Texans and others of what might be expected. Added to 
these efforts is the influence of the established mills them- 
selves, and the records they are making. 

One instance of the efficient manner in which Texas is 
actively exploiting and developing her latent resources was 
the organization, within the past year, of Industrial Dallas, 
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An Interior at the Worth Mills, Inc., Showing a Section of 
the Spinning Department. 


Inc., a body established by public-spirited citizens to adver- 
tise to the world the resources of Dallas and its industrial 
area. The movement is patterned after the Forward At- 
lanta movement, begun in the Georgia city about two years 
ago, as a result of which, incidentally, millions of dollars 
have been added to the pay-roll of the city’s industrial 
area. This method Industrial Dallas, Ine., is following— 
“telling the world,” by advertising, surveys and _ direct 
campaigning with capital seeking investment; with a fund 
of $450,000 raised by publie subscription to finance the 
work, 
Community Advertising Being Utilized. 

A definite indication of the logical and broad way 
typifying Texas’ efforts toward industrial expansion is 
found in a brief outline of this Industrial Dallas, Ine., 
program. This movement for a community advertising 
project began more than two years ago, when a group of 
Chamber of Commerce leaders determined that the time 
had arrived for the Southwest, including Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, to take steps to build a well-round- 
ed economic structure and insure against periodic general 
depression resulting from dullness in either of the two lines 
which had been highly developed in that region—agriculture 
and oil production—by a scientific development of industry. 
The first step was to obtain recognized technical talent to 
conduct surveys, and determine what the potential resources 
susceptible to development were. With cotton production 
as the leading industry, especial attention was given to 
this subject. Surveys made indicated that the Southwest 
“possessed potentialities which deserved to be brought to 
the attention of the manufacturers of America, including a 
newly-developed market area with 12,000,000 population 
and an annual buying power of $6,000,000,000, besides the 
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necessary basic requirements such as power, fuel, labor, low 
taxes and building cost, adequate transportation and distri- 


bution facilities, excellent living conditions, ete. 


Study of Potential Markets Will Aid. 
The Governor of Texas, with the view to presenting 


Texas correctly, appointed several months ago an industrial 


committee, headed by John W. Carpenter, president of t 


he 
Texas Power & Light Co., and including other men of the 
state intimately connected with and interested in its indus- 
trial development. This committee has been instrumental in 


negotiating visits from prominent bankers and industrial- 
ists from other sections to Texas, and has been active in 


showing them the state’s resources and foundation for 
further growth. 


The natural result was the laying out of a studied cam- 


paign, to cover three years, with an annual expel diture of 
$150,000; the fund for this being over-subseribed by 750 
Dallas business firms and individuals. An excellent pro- 


rn 


gram of publicity and exploitation is now in operation. 


trade, and other local 


Chambers of Commerce, boards of 


agencies in various cities and towns, awakening to the pos- 


sibilities of cotton manufacturing, are organizing for the 
exploitation of their respective sections. In the past, there 
has been criticism of the “promot onal” methods used in 
certain instances in the expanding of Texas’ mill industry, 


but, in the newer “industrial attitude” 
there seems a recognition of the need for sound, basie¢ prin- 


ciples of development. 
This article will not enter into a detailed discussion of 


the state’s resources—and properly s However, it was 


iat the foregoing facts might serve to inform manu- 
facturers in other sections of conditions in a territory which 


is, in spite of a geographical separation, in fact an integral 





The Weave Room at the Miller Cotton Mills, Waco, Texas. 
Each Loom Is Equipped With Individual Motor Drive. 
Denims and Other Colored Goods Are Manufactured. 
part of the South’s expanding textile field. An obvious faet 
is the proximity to the supply of Texas cotton. There is 


one other phase, which, it is doubtful, is 


nized even among Texans generally, and that is the excellent 





accessibility to tremendous loeal and neart 


would seem logical that in future development, Texas should 
consider the advantages to be gained by catering, in the 
type ot product made, to a vastly important ar d available 
outlet at her own doors, and in the great consuming 


western marke 
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Penetration and Weight Added in Sizing 


What Represents ‘‘Perfect Penetration’’? 
How Should Weight Added Be Figured? 


By John W. Card 


It Secured ? 


HOSE of us who read of the proceed- 
ings of textile meetings, or follow the 
arguments of various mill men who express themselves in 
the columns of our textile magazines, accept some of the 
statements we read, but oftentimes we see statements that 
do not agree with our experiences and beliefs. Sometimes 
through being too busy, and sometimes for other causes, 
such as pure laziness, we fail to make known the fact that 
we are not in accord with statements made, and so fail to 
bring out, some good points. 
All of us know the expression, “conditions alter cir- 
This is especially true in a cotton mill where 
It is negessary 


cumstances.” 
there are so many variables to deal with. 
to sift out facts concerning the other fellow’s éxpressed 
beliefs and to fit the part that is usable to our own con- 
ditions. 

Is More Penetration Really Desirable? 

One of the things that is passed off as a fact by prac- 
tically all mill men, but concerning which there is room 
for argument, is the statement that the more penetration 
we get at the sizing process, the better the resulting yarn. 
The idea being that if we can get perfect penetration, that 
is, if the size could be made to penetrate to the very center 
of the diameter of the yarn and surround every fiber mak- 
ing up the yarn, we would have the perfect yarn, as far 
as the sizing process is concerned. 

I do not think that this would be the ideal yarn and I 
have heard other mill men, who deal with size, express the 
same thought. I do not think that the best sized yarn is 
that yarn which has size penetrated to its very center, and 
surrounding every fiber. Such a yarn, in my opinion, would 
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Fig. |. 





A Cotton Fiber—Showing Corkscrew Twists Along 
Its Length. 


be far too brittle. It would be so brittle that it would be 
liable to break when bent. 

Yarn is made up of a number of fibers. We know that 
each fiber is a collapsed tube with corkscrew-like twists 
along its length. This feature is illustrated in the sketch, 
Fig. 1. . 

The unsized yarn gets its strength from the clinging 
action of these fibers about each other in the fitting to- 
gether of these twists, one against another. The sketch in 
Fig. 2 illustrates this. 

The tighter the yarn is twisted (up to a certain point) 
the more strength is given the yarn, because this clinging 
action is aided by the added turns of twist squeezing the 
corkserew fibers one against another. 


Is It Desirable? How Is 


Now if the size was made to penetrate to 
the very heart of the yarn, and to form a 
coating for every fiber, the size would interfere with this 
clinging action, and the sized yarn would be too stiff for 
good weaving. To give good weaving is the object of the 
sizing process. 

It would seem more natural for the aim of the sizing 
process to be to paste down the fibers protruding from the 
body of the unsized yarn; to fill the “valleys” on the sur- 
face of this yarn; and to penetrate far enough to be well 
anchored. This would result in a smooth surfaced yarn, 
able to resist the friction of heddle and reed action. We 
know that a good size adds only about ten per cent or fif- 
teen per cent to the strength of the yarn. It seems logical 
that the pasting down of outside fibers and the binding to- 
gether of all the fibers by an outer coating of size, could 
well add this much strength, and that we do not need a 
size that would penetrate to, and paste together, every fiber 
in the yarn. 

















Fig. 2. Showing How the Corkscrew-Like Twists of the 
Cotton Fibers Fit Together and Give Strength to the Yarn. 


We can well imagine that the much-sought-after quali- 
ty—elasticity—is not present in a yarn that has size pene- 
trated to the very core and surrounding every fiber, while 
it could well be present where the yarn is merely coated 
with size. 

A sample of a cross-section of a piece of sized yarn is 
shown in Fig. 3. ; 

Such cross-sections are sometimes used to illustrate the 
fact that the size penetrates to the heart of the yarn. These 
cross-sections are made by taking an end of sized yarn, 
coating it with paraffin, then slicing off a cross-section of 
the yarn about one one-thousandth of an inch in thick- 
ness. This cross section is then wet with an iodine solu- 
tion, which solution colors the starch in the specimen to a 
blue-black color. The specimen is then fixed to a slide, 
the paraffin dissolved away by means of Xyol, and a picture 
taken with a photographic enlarging apparatus, We are 
told the presence of starch is shown by the dark areas in 
the picture. 

Some of us who have taken such pictures doubt their 
practicability. While some dark areas show the presence of 
starch other dark places merely show the presence of a 
cavity, or opening, where there is neither size nor fiber to 
fill the space. It will be noticed in this picture that the 
space in the center of a fiber shows dark. We know this 
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dark space is a hollow, or cavity, and not a picture of 
size, for no size was present in the fiber itself. If you 
have ever taken a picture including a doorway, you will 
notice that the doorway, or open space, shows dark in the 
picture. 

It is argued that the size mixture must be such that it 
will penetrate thoroughly or the size will shed. Shedding 
is more often due to the fact that the size was not cooked 
long enough. Corn starch as it comes to the mill is made 
up of many little sacks or starch granules. One of these 
starch granules is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

When heated with water these granules swell to many 
times their original size and finally burst through the cel- 
lulose sack. This bursting takes place at a temperature of 
about 167 degrees Fahrenheit. It is an interesting sight to 
stand near a cooking kettle and watch the action as the 
granules swell and swell until it seems that they are going 
to more than fill the kettle. The semi-opaque, jelly-like, 
mass formed when the sacks burst, gradually thins down as 
the heat rises and the mass begins to boil. 

The granulose is soon turned into soluble starch and 
dextrine as the size boils. The cellulose outer coating re- 
sists the action of the heat for a much longer time before 
being turned to soluble starch. 

If the size is not cooked long enough after it has jelled 
to permit the cellulose sacks to be turned into soluble 
starch, and to fit well down into the “valleys”? on the sur- 
face of the unsized yarn, these sacks get in the way, and 





Fig. 3. A Cross-Section of One End of Sized Yarn. ‘The 
Dark Areas Indicate the Presence of Starch.” 


prevent sufficient penetration for good “anchorage,’’ and 
cause the starch to pile up on the outer surface of the 
yarn. Not being well fastened, it then sloughs off when 
the action of the heddles and reed are brought to bear at 
the loom. 

This resistance to breaking down of the cellulose sacks 
is much more pronounced in Pearl, or crude, starch than 
in the modified, or thin boiling starches. The reason being 
that the thin boiling starches have had this cellulose sack 
removed to a greater or less degree by the action of the 
chemicals used in the manufacturing process. We have 








thin boiling starches of 20, 30, and 40 fluidity, ete. This 
difference in fluidity being the result of removing more or 
less of the cellulose sack in the manufacturing process. 


STARCH CELLULOSE 
(ABOUT 5%) 
OR SACK 







GRANULOSE 
(ABOUT 95%) 


= 





Fig. 4. A Starch Granule. The Content of Starch Cellu- 
lose (About 5 Per cent) is Indicated by the Space Between 
the Circles, 

Information and figures from other mill men on this 
sub ject should be of interest. 


How to Figure Weight Added in Sizing. 


Somewhat aside from the subject of penetration and the 
ideal size but concerning the amount of size added to the 
yarn at the sizing process, it is suggested that a surprise is 


in store for those who are willing to look well into the 
subject of variation in the amount of size added at the 
sizing process. 

Assuming that the mill has slashers running on one size 
mix that is intended to add, say, ten per cent size to the 
yarn, and that it is equipped to accurately determine the 
amount of size on the yarn, it can safely be said that there 
will be found a variation of from three to six per cent in 
the amount of size added to the yarn. 

Many mill men will say that they get ten per cent size, 


and will admit to a variation of one-half per cent above 


or below that figure. But a series of accurate tests will 
show that the size thought to be ten per cent will at times 
run from six per cent or seven per cent to eleven per cent 
or twelve per cent. 

In running such tests it is well to remember that it is 


not correct to figure the percentage OI siz added by the 


method of subtracting the weight of the yarn on the sec- 
tion beams, from the weight of the varn on the loom bean S. 
and dividing, to find the percentage of size added. In using 
that method one assumes that the unsized varn and the 
sized yarn have the same moisture content. This would not 
be true one time in hundreds. As an example. such a 


method of figuring would give the following (disregarding 


ailis 


waste): 


10—400 pound section beams in slasher 


creel > - _4000 Lbs. 
30—147 pound loom beams made from this 

set — 5 ; ._._._-4410 Lbs. 

Difference e : _ 410 Lbs. 
410 

10.25% size regain (if moisture in the yarn 
4000 


is disregarded). 


Now assuming that we have tested and found the 


amount of moisture in the section beams as 6%, and in the 
loom beams as 8%, this same problem works out as follows: 
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10—400 pound section beams in slasher 

creel 
30—147 pound loom beams, corrected 
from 8% to 6% moisture content, 


gives 30 x 144.06 lbs., or ~-------- 4321.8 Lbs. 
Se eae ee nae 321.8 Lbs. 
321.8 
— 8.05% actual size regain. 
4000 


It is seen that this method, which disregards moisture, 
gives materially incorrect results. 

A correct method for determining the percentage of size 
on the warp yarns is given, and illustrated by an example, 
below: 

Sized yarn weighed on grain scales____ 400 Grains 
This same yarn after being bone dried } 
in the oven weighed ______--_--_--__ 370 Grains 


___. 30 Grains 
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30 

—— 8.11% moisture regain in the yarn. 

370 

Desize this sample of yarn by keeping in a bath of 
Maltex for two hours at a temperature of 140 to 155 degrees 
F., while stirring frequently. Wash thoroughly four times 
in hot water, and rinse in running cold water. Then bone 
dry in the oven and find it weighs 325 Grs. 

Tests with this number warp yarn have shown that the 
action of the Maltex removes 1.50% of its weight in waxes 
and greases natural to the cotton. 


Adding back to the bone dried sample the moisture and 
the 1.50% for materials removed we have: 

325 grains plus (8.11% plus 1.50%) 
OF Bae. SOO BING, scene oe 356.23 Grains, 
weight of the original sample less 
loss. 

400 grains (original sample) less 
356.23 grains (desized)  ~ _---_-- 43.77 Grains, 
lost by removal of size. 

43.77 

—— 12.29% size regain. 


ore oo 
306.23 





Metallic Card Clothing. 


Since the appearance of an article, in the April, 1927, 
issue of Corron, describing Platt’s metallic card clothing, 
later tests have been made under mill conditions in Eng- 
land and France, which are interesting, especially since a 
number of American spinners have seen this product in 
operation. 

With this clothing, which was described fully in the 
issue mentioned, it is stated that with fine, elean cotton, 
it is only necessary to brush seeds, dirt, ete., out of the 
clothing every one to three months. The clothing may be 
applied on the cylinders in the mills; and any possible re- 
pair can be carried out in the mill also. 

A test of the elasticity, strength and breaks of this rig- 
id metallic clothing, made in a French mill using Louisiana 
cotton, showed a mean elasticity of 4.49; a strength of 
49.93; and breaks of 1.00. When stopped after 484 hours 
of continual operation, the card when cleaned with a brush 
produced 2/8-ounce of seed, husks, and no cotton, it is 
stated. 

In Manchester, a test was made with 100 pounds of 
cotton, and on a ecard equipped with metallic card wire, 
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FIG 1 





the following waste was secured: Back fly, 2 pounds 6 


ounces; front fly, 3 ounces; flat strip, 2 pounds 14 ounces; 
brush strips, none; invisible loss, 2 pounds 8 ounces—a to- 
tal of 7 pounds 15 ounces. Compared with a simultaneous 
test on a card not equipped with this type of clothing, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, the test showed a saving in 
waste of 29.4 per cent, with 314 per cent additional sliver 


produced. The droppings and flat strips waste from the 





card covered with metallic wire, it is stated, was dirtier 
and contained only dead and short fiber; it being pointed 
out that under this system all of the good fiber goes through 
into the sliver. 

Two interesting graphs are shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 
In Fig. 1 is the length of the cotton before carding on a 
test; and Fig. 2 shows the same cotton after carding with 
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FIG 2 





rigid metallic clothing. In Fig. 2 the amount of fibers 
longer than 34 inch is evident. 

The clothing is produced by Etablts Platt Freres, Rou- 
baix, France, who, as explained in the previous article, 
claim that due to the pins in the clothing being made with- 
out hook or knee, the clothing does not fill up; the points 
in working: become sharper, it is stated, the slipping of the 
fibers down the points producing this effect and eliminat- 
ing grinding. Because of this construction, the manufac- 
turers state, the weight of the sliver after stripping re- 
mains the same because the clothing does not fill up. 


New Chisholm-Moore Differential Hoist. 


Chisholm-Moore Hoist Cleveland, Ohio, 
brought out a new direct differential hoist, known as the 


Corp., have 
“Blue Boy,” which is equipped with the Hercules Inswell 
electric welded load chain. Because of the extra heavy 
load, sheaves, malleable iron yokes and drop-forged hooks 
are painted blue, and the chain is copper plated. A new 
catalog insert section, describing this and other Chisholm- 
The Chisholm-Moore Hoist 
Corp. is the new name of the Chisholm-Moore Manufac- 


Moore hoists, is now available. 


turing Co., recently acquired by the Columbus McKinnon 


Chain Co. 
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Micro-Photograph of Cotton Plant. 


HE first thought of a textile chemist asked to size cot- 
ton is, “What is cotton?” 

The answer is given in the literature, but no wise chem- 
ist is satisfied with the opinion of one writer. It is often 
incomplete, sometimes misleading, seldom entirely satis- 
factory. The best way to obtain information is through a 
personal investigation of the whole bibliography on the 
subject and a careful checking up in the laboratory, if the 
bibliography is incomplete or con- 
tradictory. Josh Billings said, 
“Books are full of things that 


” 


aren’t so. Every chemist agrees 


with him. 

The bibliography on the subject 
of cotton is very profuse. There 
are many textbooks describing cot- 
ton physically and chemically, but 
outside of the contents in cellulose 
and moisture, there is a good deal 
of discrepancy in the reports of a 
number of authorities. 

The raw eotton of commerce or 
lint is the fiber after being torn 
from the seeds by the process of 
ginning. This is composed of a single cell, which when un- 
ripe is hollow and tubular in formation. When it ripens, it 
flattens out, assuming tape-like form with round edges. 

The Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, by Sir Edward 
Thorpe, represents cotton as consisting of about 90 per 
cent of cellulose, together with 7-8 per cent of water, 0.4 
per cent of wax and oil, 0.6 per cent of nitrogenous sub- 
stances and about one per cent of mineral matter (ash). 
The proportions vary widely from one sample of cotton to 
another. The wax is present as a thin layer on the surface 
of the fiber and renders it water-repellent. That is, before 
it is made absorbent through scouring, it does not absorb 
water readily. This wax is similar to Canauba Wax and 
has a very high melting point: 186 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
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DISCUSSION of the fiber 

from a new and _ interesting 
viewpoint. A textile chemist analyzes 
the cotton fiber and finds some ele- 
ments which may be new to the mill 
man. The article shows why the 
various properties of cotton affect its 
handling; and how these must be 
considered, particularly in the warp 
sizing and finishing processes. 
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An Opened Cotton Boll on Stalk. 


the pure siate, it is insoluble in solutions of caustic alkali, 
therefore the presence of solvent oils, of tallow and other 
vegetable and animal fats in the size helps to remove this 
wax, which is necessary before bleaching and finishing. 

Besides the wax, cotton contains a certain 
stearic and palmitic acids. The oil in the fiber is the same 
as that of the seed. Among normal constituents of cotton 
are: Carnaubie acid, palmitic, stearie and oleie acids, ceryl, 


gossypyl and montanyl, alcohols, 
triacontane, hentriacontane, phy- 
tosterol, amyrin, ete. These prod- 


ucts in raw cotton make advisa- 
ble if not necessary to carefully 
scour and bleach the fiber before 
it is subjected to many of the fin- 
ho igh ordi- 


ishing processes, Ior alt 


nary de-sizing may eliminate most 


Sizing ingredients, it takes very 
strenuous detergent scouring to 
> le} . 1; lx - 1; mat +} 

emulsify, dissolve and eliminate the 
waxes and resins which are normal 


to raw cotton. 


Often a chemist wil] analyze a 


View of a Cotton Bloom. cloth and find unsaponifiable fats 


and ehlorides which he 


they are natural ingredients of raw cotton, as most 


of the chlorides and unsaponifiable fats found in cloth 
are natural to cotton, and exist already in larger quan- 
tities than can possibly be added through the us 
the average light size, which is used customarily in this 
country. 

The nitrogenous substances consist of the remains of 


cell protoplasm existing in viscous form in the unripe cel 
The mineral contents are chlorides, carbonates, phos 
phates, and sulphates of potassium, sodium, magnesium and 
calcium and smaller amounts of iron and aluminum. 
An amount of ash much in excess of one per cent 1s 


traceable to the presence of sand and other mechanical 
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In their “Principles of Bleaching and Finish- 
“The 


content of cotton may easily be underestimated owing 


impurities. 
ing Cotton,” page 80, Trotman and Thorpe, write: 


to the fact that it contains chlorides which are lost unless 
the ignition is carried out at a low temperature. A careful 
investigation will reveal that nearly half of the mineral 
content of cotton is composed of the chlorides of Sodium, 
Potassium, Calcium and Magnesium. To the presence of 
these chlorides is partly due the fact that cotton is hygro- 


scopic and normally contains a considerable amount of 
moisture and that the moisture content varies not only with 
atmospheric conditions, but also with the amount of chlo- 
rides the raw cotton contains.” 

The mineral salts contents of all vegetable matters vary 
with the nature of the soil in which they have grown. If 
yarns made with raw cotton are scoured and boiled with 


water, then dried, they do not regain moisture as readily 


muestra 


Further Information on Greenville 


Show 


Visitors to the Southern Textile Exposition at Green- 
ville, S. C., who have not secured reservations for rooms 
are requested by the management to write direct to the 
secretary of the reservations committee, Mrs. W. W. Stov- 
er, Box 307, Greenville, S. C. All rooms at the hotels have 
been reserved by exhibitors except the eleventh floor of the 
Poinsett Hotel, which W. G. Sir- 
rine, president of the Exposition, for visiting mill execu- 
This floor will be kept exclusively for presidents, 


has been reserved by 


tives. 
treasurers, secretaries and superintendents of textile plants. 
Clerks will be on duty at the hotel for the sole purpose of 
handling this floor. Reservations should be made in ad- 
vance. 

Preparations for the Exposition have been under way 
more than a year and a half in the executive office. Elec- 
tricians have just completed the installation of heavy duty 
wiring in the annex, giving this building the same illumina- 
tion and capacity for driving machinery as the main build- 
ing. Fiske-Carter Construction Company, Greenville, S. C., 
are erecting the two-story addition to the main ‘building 


adjoining the annex. 





New Year Book of National Association. 

The eleventh edition of the year book of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, which has grown in 
importance and value in the past several years until it has 
become one of the leading publications of its kind, is now 
being distributed. Because of the enormous amount of 
statistical and technical information regarding cotton and 
the industry that the book contains, it is widely used as a 
reference ‘work. 
practically all of the authentic information about the in- 
dustry and manufacturers that interested persons might 


The present volume is believed to include 


want. 

New tables have been added in the 1928 statistical sec- 
tion including those on weight and dimensions of foreign 
cotton bales and those on premiums on staple cotton in 
the Memphis market for the last seven years. Statistical 
The im- 
port and export figurers from the earliest date available 
have been added to the statistical history of the industry 
in the United States. 

In the technical section the list of constructions of 
standard fabrics has been considerably extended and in- 


tables from the previous issue have been revised. 
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nor as much as warps containing the normal mineral salts 
of raw cotton. 

Colored warps made of dyed cotton that has been 
scoured and washed are generally less hygroscopic than 
warps made of raw unscoured and undyed cotton, if the 
scouring has been sufficient, the natural wax and oil of 
this cotton has been removed as well as the soluble mineral 
salts, and this should be taken into account when advising 
a size formula for colored warps. 

With a full knowledge of the chemical composition of 
the cotton fiber, the textile chemist is in a better position to 
judge what is needed to prepare the warp for more effi- 
cient weaving and to understand the compatibilities of the 
ingredients to be added to those already present as well 
as their compatibilities with ingredients and treatments 
used in further processing of desizing, bleaching, finishing, 
storing, ete. 


MIO Henney 
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cludes practically all of the great variety of fabrics re- 
ported on by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. Fed- 
eral government methods of determining size are to be 
found in the new arrangement of test methods. 

A review of the last seven American cotton crops, 1921 
to 1927, is one of the ‘interesting features of the book. 
It gives in concise form all of the figures on the total acre- 
age, production, the average grade, loss from boll weevil 
and shows that the crop in the flooded area last year was 
1,500,000 bales less than in 1926. 

The growth of the rayon industry is another of the 
featurers of the United 
States and world production and prices and chief uses for 


statistical section which shows 
rayon in connection with the cotton industry. 
Copies of the book are available at Association Head- 


quarters, 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





Two Book Reviews 


Elementary Book on Textiles. 

INTRODUCTION TO TEXTILES, by A. E. Lewis, has been 
published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., New York. 
It contains a complete survey of the various textile fibers, 
their preparation, and a brief description of the various 
processes of manufacture. The method of ascertaining the 
counts of the various yarns is given along with tables com- 
paring the breaking strength of each yarn. This book is 
written especially for the elementary textile student. 


A New Book on Cotton Yarn Manufacture. 
Corron YARN MANUFACTURING PROBLEMS, by the late 
Stephen E. Smith, has just been published by the Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Company, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. This 
is a reference book on practical mill problems arising in 
the manufacture of cotton yarns. Mr. Smith has listed 
two hundred practical questions and answers dealing with 
all phases of the manufacture of cotton from the picker 
room through the spinning room. The price of this book 
is $3.00. 

Owing to the untimely death of Professor Smith in 
1926, Gilbert R. Merrill, who had been associated with him 
at Lowell Textile Institute, and succeeded him as head of 
the Department of Cotton Yarns, arranged the final ma- 
terial which he had left. This material was published in 


serial form in Textile Worid. 
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Trouble-Finding in the Textile Mill 


Those Irksome Details of Plant Operation Are, After All, Eas) 
To Locate by the Exercise of Care and Patience 





ROUBLE-FINDING is locating the By R. A. Soniaman It is in order to look the machine ove 
souree or cause whatever may be The section-hand relates what he has done 
retarding the efficient functioning of a going concern, when the trouble began, and admits that he cannot put his 
Daily, opportunities present themselves whereby an finger on the cause. With this format 
alert second-hand, overseer, superintendent, production having given the machin Irso e-over, an S 
manager, or other executive, may help in solving problems — of the problem can take place. The e} : ‘ 
that vex the lower staff members and which contribute to to when the difficulty beg s aske ‘ < 
the general factors that may prevent attainment of the how the trouble manifested its 
maximum of efficiency. Then the various factors, few o1 ( ve a 
The trouble may be with any one machine, or a group bearing on the case are gone over very carefully, one at 
of machines, a roomful of them; or, it may be that the — time, to ascertain how each fits into the tter. Should this 
waste somewhere is excessive; the cleanliness of a depart- plan fail to bring results, the method of trial and error 
ment may be in question; there may be an undue consump- may be used, working first at this thing, and then at that 
tion of bobbins or spools; a machine, or group of ma- thing until the point at issue is uncovered. 
chines may have fallen down in the production expected By doing the job this way, every possible point of 
of them; or, it may be any contact with the problem is 
one of a hundred and one SUALLY, some of the most baffling problems made, and s only a ques 
things that go to make up around a cotton mill are revealed as simple tion of time before the 
mill life. things when the solution has been found. But in the source of the pussle is wu 
But, whatsoever the meantime, frequently the operating executive becomes Midi’: TE tu waneed ire with 
‘ause may be, there exists perplexed—and sometimes the “super” is worried eae ; oe Se F 
the opportunity for the ree- about something that materially affects smooth run- ; k +e peice ie 
aia RIK; ning conditions, but which later seems surprisingly superior tO a haphazard, 
tification of the trouble. ; ; ie y 
simple. But at the time— it’s a facer! slapbang, method of ham- 
The reader may say: The purpose of this article is to caution the reader mering | tinkering abou 
this is a matter for the see- that, under such a circumstance, a retention of one’s in an aimless way. Ob- 


tion-hand to straighten out 
—he’s paid for it! Well, it 
is, and it isn’t. In the me- 
dium and large size plants, 
the duties of the 
hands are generally pretty 
well laid out, and they are arranged so that in order to get 
his work done he has to keep stepping on it, as the saying 
is. So that there will be times when he cannot immediately 
solve and straighten out all the kinks that crop up in a day. 


The Editor. 


section- 


Everyone Must Cooperate. 

Accordingly, somebody else will have to step into the 
breach in order to keep things humming proper. As gen- 
eral illustrations are of introductory value when explaining 
a matter, perhaps at this point it may be advisable to take 
up an example. 

Let it first be assumed that something has gone wrong 
with a certain machine—the section-hand has worked on it, 
the fixer has taken a crack at it, and yet, it is not function- 
ing properly. Production is threatened, the workers who 
are on piecework are getting uneasy. 

A word of caution. To the enthusiast who feels like 
jumping in up to his neck in a situation like this, and be- 
ginning to do something, let it be said: don’t be too hasty. 
The section-hand and the fixer have worked on the ma- 
chine. They are good men—or they shouldn’t be on the job 
—and presumably, they understand the machine pretty 
thoroughly. If they have tinkered on it, and it still goes bad, 
something a little out of the ordinary, no doubt, is the 
matter. And this often requires a bit of thinking, a little 
Sherlock Holmes work. 


temper, and a studied, careful survey and checking up 
of all of the direct and indirect influences is essential 
The author's account of some bothersome incidents for 
could probably be matched by almost any mill man.— ae 








viously, there wll aso De 

found ample opportunity 

a person 1 dash o 

ngenuity to sugges m 

provements that w end 

to do much to eliminate I 

at least reduce the possibility of tuture similar ¢on- 

tingency. 

"ms A Careful Survey is Wise. 

A specific example of a diffieulty which actually took 


place some years ago will illustrate what is meant in con- 


nection with solutions of such problems. It was in a well- 
ordered yarn mill on a machine making a two-ply yarn. 
The particular work in question was similar to what had 
been done before; in fact, there was one machine doing 
identically the same class of goods for another eustomer, 

The same hook-up was used for the second frame as 
existed for the frame already running, and yet, when the 
twist was checked a discrepancy came to light. The twist 
was too high. 

The section-hand looked over his gearing—and every- 
thing appeared okeh. And still the difference in twist re 
The second-hand looked the frame over, but he, 
Then 


appealed to, as too much time could not be 


mained. 


too, could not locate the trouble. the overseer was 


] 
iost, since 


the order was an emergency one. 


The overseer immediately took up the matter of elimi- 
nating one factor at a time in order to arrive at the spe- 
cifie Ordinarily, the factors affecting the twist are: 


gears; size of bands; size of spindle whirls; size of ey 


pause. 
lin- 


der; size of bottom roller; and size of travellers. 
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As the section-hand and second-hand had both said the 
gears were all right, the other elements were taken up first. 
The bands proved to be correct, the size of the spindle 
whirls showed no greater variation than on the other frame, 
the cylinder was in about the same state of wear as its 
companion and measured practically the same, the bottom 
rollers averaged the same size as on the other frame, and the 
travelers were of the same number, and for the sake of 
certainty were weighed. 

Apparently a baffling proposition. The yarn was sized 
to see if there was anything here that might throw some 
light on the subject. But no, the average came out like 
that of the other. Finally, having exhausted every pos- 
sible other point of contact with the problem the overseer 
came back to the gearing. 

He decided that every gear which had anything to do 
with the twist should have its teeth counted, and he ordered 
the twist gear to be counted first. It was one of a lot that 
had been received but a day or two previously. It was 
stamped 55 very plainly, in figures of a size that lent 
themselves easily distinguishable either on or off the frame. 

Presto—There It Is! 

But lo! when the count of teeth was finished, it was 
found that instead of 55 it had only 54 teeth. Here was 
the cause of the high twist! A 55 gear which actually had 
55 teeth was put on, and the twist proved normal. Here 


was a case in which the customer might not have com- 
plained about the twist if it had gone to him without dis- 
covery by the mill making the yarn, but the latter would 
have lost some of its profit because of the reduction of pro- 
duction due to the higher twist. 

Another instance of wrong twist occurred in a mill 
which was unfortunate in not being able to retain its execu- 
tive staff very long, section-hands, second-hands, and over- 
seers, having changed more or less in a comparatively short 
period of time. The result, of course, was that none of 
them was familiar with the mechanical changes that the 
frames had or might have had, happen to them. 

One machine which had been running a certain class 
of yarn was changed to a different kind, a class of work, 
however, which was being run on a machine identical in 
every way with the one under consideration. Yet, with all 
conditions apparently alike, the twist was off. 

The various factors affecting the twist were carefully 
gone into, the gear teeth in fact were counted several 
times, by different persons. Everything, indeed, had been 
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well gone into, and yet the mystery was unsolved. Every- 
thing—except the matter of measuring the diameters of 
the spindle whirls. This point had been deemed superflu- 
ous for the reason that all the frames in this section were 
equipped with what seemed fairly new spindles, and they 
all looked alike. 

However, when the stalemate occurred, when it seemed 
that things had come to an impasse—a blind alley—the 
overseer checked up on the diameter of the whirls and 
found that they were entirely different from the other 
frames. For some reason, through error, or shortage of 
the regular size spindles, the off-size spindles had been 
put on this frame. And as the men in the room were all 
comparatively new men, they were not aware of the con- 
dition. Needless to say, the spindles were removed, and 
the usual size put in, so that a repetition of the confusion 
with its potentiality of serious error would be obviated. 


LIFTER 


BEARING 


In another mill, a spooler of the upright slow traverse 
type was giving trouble, there being a slight drag on the 
traverse rail at the time when the heart-cam was just going 
over the point. The usual sources of this trouble were 
gone over: the belt was tight, the lifter rods were well 
oiled and did not stick; in fact, there was nothing that 
could be discovered that would serve as an impediment to 
the free movement of the rail—no sign of a brush, a spool, 
or other object, that might inadvertently have become 
lodged somewhere and which might have caused the trouble, 
could be seen. The roll under the heart-cam was in good 
shape, the heart and its large gear were secure on the shaft. 

Eventually, the small gear was taken off, and the trou- 
ble came to light. For some reason or other, the key A, 
Fig. 1, which was used to fasten the small driving gear to 
the shaft on this type of machine had been left off, and 
in its place a pin, B, Fig. 1, had been substituted. The 
pin, having become somewhat worn, allowed the gear to 
slip during the straining moment when the heart point was 
going over the roll, thereby causing the jerky, jumping 
motion of the traverse rail which resulted in a poorly 
shaped spool. 
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In the same department, trouble was at one time ex- 
perienced with another traverse sticking, causing a ridge to 
be made on the spools. Careful investigation failed to 
show up any particular cause and the machine was sub- 
jected to the trial and error method of digging out the 
source of the difficulty. As the trouble was not one which 
occasioned any serious inconvenience or loss in production, 
the machine was allowed to run for half a day or so be- 
tween the attempts at reaching the root of the problem. 

One of the executives who had not spent any time on 
the matter happened along when the machine was balking 
again, and after learning of the various steps which had 
been taken relative to overcoming the difficulty, started 
looking over the machine casually as it was running. 

He noticed that there were several scars on each of the 
lifter rods close to the connecting rod which actuated them. 
He drew attention to them and was informed that the 
lifter rods had been carefully smoothed and they did not 
in the slightest interfere with the operation of the traverse. 

The next day, however, it was requested that the lifter 
rods be each carefully examined throughout there whole 
length to see if there were any scratches which might give 
trouble. And sure enough, a rough edge indentation came to 
light in a place on a lifter rod where no one would ever con- 
ceive that such a thing could get on the rod. Evidently some 
hard substance had hit, or fallen, against the lifter in the 
past, and had bruised it slightly, and in the course of 
time, the vibration of the machine had sufficiently displaced 
the lifter rod bracket bearing so that there was a binding 
when the rough place, Fig. 2, entered the bearing. 


Another Case Where Perseverance Won. 


Another instance. A small pump for supplying air to 
a certain machine to give a specific pressure failed at a 
most critical time to function at normalcy. 

The belt which drove the machine was the only variable 
which had in the past caused the trouble in question. It 
appeared all right; but as a matter of certainty, it was 
taken up a bit. No good! The gears were then gone over 
carefully, the teeth in each one counted by three different 
persons. Everything okeh! The rotary in the pump was 
taken out and found correct. 

It was put back and the overseer was nonplussed, and, 
hard pushed for production, concentrated on the pump. 
Something must be wrong with it—all other factors, even 
the machine it supplied the air to, had been looked over, 
and nothing wrong discovered. 

So, as has been said, the overseer concentrated his at- 
tention on the pump. It was not a large affair, and he 
put his hand on it to see if it was overheated. Such was 
not the case. So he slowly ran his finger all around the 
casing and presto! at a place out of sight he felt a rush 
of air. The easing of cast-iron had a blow hole which had 
been forced through by the air. This was after five years 
of operation. 

These are all interesting examples that actually took 
place, and their number could be continued ad infinitum. 
But enough have been cited to show that trouble finding in 
the mill is more than merely a matter of passing the buck 





to the section-hand. 

It is a man size proposition if the plant is to run at 
maximum efficiency. And without the latter, most cotton 
mills of today might well consider the advisability of liquid- 
ation before their more alert and progressive competitors 
put them out of business. 
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Cotton Holds Its Own 


HEN the price of cotton jumped about $8 a bale 

on the season’s first U. S. Department of Agriculture 
forecast, of a crop of 14,291,000 bales, farmers who in- 
creased their plantings must have felt justified in going 
against much vociferous advice. 

The harvest indicated by the forecast of August 8th can- 
not be rated a “small” one. If the forecast proves true, the 
yield will be above the average for the last ten years and 
easily in ratio with that of the preceding period when the 
boll weevil still was absent from a large part of the cotton 
belt. Yet the price immediately following the forecast was 
nearly double the pre-war average. It gave to cotton values 
an index, based on 100 for pre-war averages, of around 
180, with that of farm products as a whole below 150 and 
the all-ceommodity wholesale price index not much above 
150. 

The forecast, together with the harvests of the last two 
years, indicates that cotton growing in the South is getting 
back on a basis more assuring of sustained production than 
was the case a few years ago. But it is doing so by 
making many shifts and changes. The westward drift of 
the center of production proceeds and growing on the 
fringes of the belt continues to expand. 

In view of all conditions, the price figures show that the 
world still wants a lot of cotton, and that, despite many 
handicaps and competition from new and enlarged sources, 
this king of textile products holds its own. 


Britain’s Slow but Sure Climb 
Upward 
HE British people are pulling out of their difficulties 


which during the last six years have seemed to be 
They are recovering, slowly but 





almost insurmountable. 
steadily, much of the foreign trade lost on account of war 
In June they shipped out more 
goods than during any other June of the last five years. 
Exports for the first six months of this year were the 
largest since the first half of 1925. There foreign trade 
recoveries during the last year and a ha 
American gains. About 1,200,000 more people are employed 


and post-war troubles. 


lf have exceeded 


in Great Britain than were five years ago, though unemploy- 
ment still is large and again increased a little this Summer. 
The coal industry still lags but is improving. Textiles, 
especially the American cotton section, continue in bad 
shape, but combinations looking towards unification of 
control are being formed and may bring the industry out of 
its despond. 

These evidences can only increase admiration for the 
courage and steadfastness of the British people. They 


haven’t let go their place of world leadership. 





Some New Du Pont Dyestuffs. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 


direct color with remarkable fastness to light, which is es- 
pecially recommended by the makers for dyeing cotton, 
rayon and silk. Another du Pont color is Pontamine Light 
Orange 2G, a direct color with extreme fastness to light. 
Pontamine Diazo Orange 3G has been brought out for dye 
ing cotton rayon and silk. It is recommended for use where 
good fastness to light, water, ammonia, acids, perspiration, 


steaming, hot pressing and erocking, is desired. 
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Finishing of Linen Cloth and ‘Toweling 


By T. Woodhouse and A. Brand 


This Section of Series Covers Machinery, 
Formulae, and Methods for Securing 
| om . fe be 
Various Calendar Finishes 
HREE obtaining different calender fin- 
ishes are shown diagrammatically at Q, R, and S, in 
Fig. 10. At @ is shown how the cloth is entered for a 


methods of 


light calender finish; in this case the weights, illustrated 
in Fig. 7, are caused to act in the reverse direction to that 


already described, thus removing all pressure except that 
due to the weight of the two upper bowls. Very light 
damping is sufficient for such cases; the cloth is in contact 
with the steam-heated bow] at one point only, and the pres- 
sure is about the lightest obtainable. Other grades of the 
same type of finish are obtained by causing the levers of 
the calender to act in their normal direction, and by having 
all or most of the round weights removed. 

A medium ealender finish is obtained by entering the 
cloth as at R, Fig. 10. In addition to the pressure pro- 
dueed by the levers and weights, three bowls are above the 
cloth where it enters into the calender, and the cloth is in 
touch half the steam-heated 
bowl; hence, normal damping can be employed. The face 
of the fabric should be in contact with the steam-heated 
bowl] in order to impart to the face a bright finish. This 
type of finish is often used on relatively heavy fabrics 


with circumference of the 











where finish is not of great importance, although it is de- 
sired to add a certain amount of brightness and smartness 
to the appearance of the cloth. The different position at 
which the cloth is entered makes it necessary to rotate the 
steam-heated bowl in a direction opposite to that indicated 
at @ in the same figure. Different grades of the same fin- 
ish are obtained by varying the number of weights in ac- 
tion. 

At S, Fig. 10, is shown the method of obtaining heavy 
calender finishes. The weight of all the four upper bowls 
acts on all sections of the cloth at the point of entrance, 
and, as with the former two methods, variations in degree 
of finish are obtained by alterations in the number of 
weights in use. 

Calender finishes in general impart a flat glossy ap- 
Where it 


corded or thready effect, the process of chesting is em- 


pearance to the fabrie. is desired to obtain a 
ployed, and Fig. 11 illustrates the two common methods. 
For light chesting, the fabric is entered as for medium and 
heavy calendering, but instead of running the cloth directly 
through the machine, it is wound on the top or chesting 
bowl. Here it is run for, say, two to three minutes, and 
the indirect pressure acting through the different layers of 
the fabrie results in the irregular surface characteristic of 
the chest finish. For those fabries that require a chesting 
period of five to eight minutes, it is inadvisable to run the 
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chesting bowl continuously in one direction, as in this 
case there is a danger of the outer layers becoming tight 
to the point of rupture. In such eases of lengthened peri- 
ods of chesting, the machine should be periodically reversed. 

For heavy chest finishes, the cloth is entered in a sim- 
ilar manner to that just described, but it is coiled or wound 
on the upper paper bowl as indicated at U, Fig. 11. The 
cloth must be well damped as it is continuously in touch 
with the steam-heated bowl, and, moreover, this finish is 
usually carried out under maximum pressure, a fact that 
sauses it to be very severe on the bowls. This method of 
chesting imparts a superior soft finish to the cloth, and is 
often employed to imitate somewhat closely the finish ob- 
tained in the mangle. Part of the result 
weight of the top bowl, which acts continuously on the 


is due to the 


fabric during the operation of chesting. 

Other finishes obtainable on the calender are termed 
swissing or swizzing, glazing and chasing, and diagrams il- 
lustrating these three methods are given at V, W, and X, 
respectively, Fig. 12. The process of swissing is almost 
exactly the same as ordinary calendering; the only differ- 
ence lies in the method of passing the cloth first around the 
The 


finishing than in the processing of linen fabries. 


used in cotton 
Like eal- 


endering, it produces a smooth glossy appearance, but not 


bottom bowl. process is more often 


highly glazed as in a glazing calender. 
The glazing finish is usually reserved for cloths that 


Fig. 13. 


have been previously treated with some kind of starchy 
Sub- 


stances such as wheat starch, gum tragasol, Quellin, glycer- 


mixture, or with certain cloth finishing preparations. 


ine, zine sulphate, ete., are used in various mixtures, partly 
to compensate for the loss of pectinous compounds incurred 
in the operation of bleaching, but mostly to secure a high 
degree of stiffness and gloss. In the glazing calender, the 
bottom bowl and the steam-heated bowl are geared together 


and driven at different speeds. The steam-heated bow] has 
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the higher surface speed, and because of this, the 


process 
may be likened to that of ironing a starched fabric with an 
ordinary flat-iron, but of course the pressure in the ma- 
One 


. 
Fig 


driving 


chine is much greater than that imparted by hand. 
method of securing the glazed effect is shown at W, 


13, where the chain-dotted eirele 


represents the 


pulley, and the four ordinarily dotted circles 1 t the 


Fig. 14. 
gearing from the pulley shaft to 


ender. 


} ] > 4 
the two DowIs ot 


The speed ratios vary from 11% to 


for certain classes, such as book cel 


as 3 to 1. 
Typical examples of mixtures 
glazing are as follows: 


For Linen Damasks and Union Damasks 
Wheat ---. 830 per 
Tragasol --_- 8.30 per 
Glycerine 0.40 per 
Water 83.00 per 


starch 


100.00 per ce 

Paddings 
12.5 per 
7.0 per 
0.5 per 
80.0 per 


For Linen Paddings and Union 


Sago oe edad as 
Tragasol eo 

Softening Agents 

Water ae 


100.0 per 


For Linen, Union and Cotton Canvas 
Sago 5.0 per 
Dextrine 10.0 per 
Tragasol 5.0 per 
Water 80.0 per 


100.0 per cent 


1 


A finish that approximates more or less closely to that 


obtained by beetling is produced by chasing on a calender 


specially arranged for this process. The cloth is entered 


as shown at X, Fig. 12, and after passing half around each 


roller in succession is returned by three small guide rollers 


to the bottom bowl, where it is again entered. 

be done two or three times before the fabric is stripped oft 
from the top paper bow! or roller. When cotton fabrics 
are thus treated they obtain a thready linen appearance 
combined with a specially soft feel and a slight water 
marked effect. 

Plain linens should be finished on the back of the cloth, 
ie., the side that is next to the take-up roller of the loom. 
Linen damasks, napkins, table-cloths, and the like should 
be finished on the side that exhibits the 


greater proportion 
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Finishing of Linen Cloth and Toweling 


By T. Woodhouse and A. Brand 


This Section of Series Covers Machinery, 
Formulae, and Methods for Securing 
Various Calendar Finishes 

HREE methods of obtaining different calender fin- 
ishes are shown diagrammatically at Q, R, and S, in 
Fig. 10. At Q is shown how the cloth is entered for a 
light calender finish; in this case the weights, illustrated 
in Fig. 7, are caused to act in the reverse direction to that 


already described, thus removing all pressure except that 


Very light 
the cloth is in contact 


due to the weight of the two upper bowls. 
damping is sufficient for such cases; 
with the steam-heated bow] at one point only, and the pres- 
sure is about the lightest obtainable. Other grades of the 
same type of finish are obtained by causing the levers of 
the calender to act in their normal direction, and by having 
all or most of the round weights removed. 

A medium calender finish is obtained by entering the 
cloth as at R, Fig. 10. In addition to the pressure pro- 
dueed by the levers and weights, three bowls are above the 
cloth where it enters into the calender, and the cloth is in 
touch with half the steam-heated 
bowl; hence, normal damping can be employed. The face 
of the fabric should be in contact with the steam-heated 
bowl in order to impart to the face a bright finish. This 
type of finish is often used on relatively heavy fabrics 


circumference of the 











where finish is not of great importance, although it is de- 
sired to add a certain amount of brightness and smartness 
to the appearance of the cloth. The different position at 
which the cloth is entered makes it necessary to rotate the 
steam-heated bow] in a direction opposite to that indicated 
at @ in the same figure. Different grades of the same fin- 
ish are obtained by varying the number of weights in ac- 
tion. 

At S, Fig. 10, is shown the method of obtaining heavy 
calender finishes. The weight of all the four upper bowls 
acts on all sections of the cloth at the point of entrance, 
and, as with the former two methods, variations in degree 
of finish are obtained by alterations in the number of 
weights in use. 

Calender finishes in general impart a flat glossy ap- 
pearance to the fabric. Where it is desired to obtain a 
eorded or thready effect, the process of chesting is em- 
ployed, and Fig. 11 illustrates the two common methods. 
For light chesting, the fabric is entered as for medium and 
heavy calendering, but instead of running the cloth directly 
through the machine, it is wound on the top or chesting 
bowl. Here it is run for, say, two to three minutes, and 
the indirect pressure acting through the different layers of 
the fabric results in the irregular surface characteristic of 
the chest finish. For those fabrics that require a chesting 
period of five to eight minutes, it is inadvisable to run the 
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chesting bowl continuously in one direction, as in this 
case there is a danger of the outer layers becoming tight 
to the point of rupture. In such cases of lengthened peri- 
ods of chesting, the machine should be periodically reversed. 

For heavy chest finishes, the cloth is entered in a sim- 
ilar manner to that just described, but it is coiled or wound 
on the upper paper bowl as indicated at U, Fig. 11. The 
cloth must be well damped as it is continuously in touch 
with the steam-heated bowl, and, moreover, this finish is 
usually carried out under maximum pressure, a fact that 
sauses it to be very severe on the bowls. This method of 
chesting imparts a superior soft finish to the cloth, and is 
often employed to imitate somewhat closely the finish ob- 
tained in the mangle. Part of the result is due to the 
weight of the top bowl, which acts continuously on the 
fabric during the operation of chesting. 

Other finishes obtainable on the calender are termed 
swissing or swizzing, glazing and chasing, and diagrams il- 
lustrating these three methods are given at V, W, and X, 
respectively, Fig. 12. The process of swissing is almost 
exactly the same as ordinary calendering; the only differ- 
ence lies in the method of passing the cloth first around the 
The process is more often used in cotton 
Like cal- 


endering, it produces a smooth glossy appearance, but not 


bottom bowl. 
finishing than in the processing of linen fabries. 


highly glazed as in a glazing calender. 
The glazing finish is usually reserved for cloths that 


~ 


Home, 
= 


Fig. 13. 


have been previously treated with some kind of starchy 
Sub- 


stances such as wheat starch, gum tragasol, Quellin, glycer- 


mixture, or with certain cloth finishing preparations. 


ine, zine sulphate, ete., are used in various mixtures, partly 
to compensate for the loss of pectinous compounds incurred 
in the operation of bleaching, but mostly to secure a high 
degree of stiffness and gloss. In the glazing calender, the 
bottom bowl] and the steam-heated bow! are geared together 


and driven at different speeds. The steam-heated bow] has 
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the higher surface speed, and because of this, the process 
may be likened to that of ironing a starched fabric with an 
ordinary flat-iron, but of course the pressure in the ma- 
One 
at W, Fig. 


represents the 


chine is much greater than that imparted by hand. 
method of securing the glazed effect is shown 
12, where the chain-dotted circle driving 


pulley, and the four ordinarily dotted circles represent the 


Fig. 14. 
gearing from the pulley shaft to the two bowls of the cal- 
ender, 

The speed ratios vary from 11% to I] 
for certain classes, such as book cloths, 
as 3 to 1. 

Typical examples of mixtures used for 
glazing are as follows: 


. For Linen Damasks and Union Damasks 
Wheat 8.30 per 
Jy) 8.30 per 
Glycerine —_- 0.40 per 
Water 83.00 per 


starch 


100,00 per 
Paddings 
12.5 per 
7.0 per 
0.5 per 
80.0 per 


For Linen Paddings and nion 


Sago LTC eh ae ee ee 
Tragasol eee 
Softening Agents 
Water i sg 


100.0 per 

For Linen, Union and Cotton Canvas 
Sago 7 5.0 per 
Dextrine —._- 10.0 per 
Tragasol 5.0 per 
Water 80.0 per 


100.0 per 


A finish that approximates more or less closely to that 
obtained by beetling is produced by chasing on a calender 


l 


specially arranged for this process. The cloth is entered 


as shown at X, Fig. 12, and after passing half around each 
roller in succession is returned by three small guide rollers 
to the bottom bowl, where it is again entered. This ma) 
be done two or three times before the fabric is stripped oft 
from the top paper bow! or roller. When cotton 


are thus treated they obtain a thready linen appearance 


fabries 
combined with a specially soft feel and a slight water 
marked effect. 

Plain linens should be finished on the back of the cloth, 
ie., the side that is next to the take-up roller of the loom. 
Linen damasks, napkins, table-cloths, and the like should 
be finished on the side that exhibits the greater proportion 











































1122 
of warp yarns, whereas union damasks should be finished 


filling. 

Photographie reproductions of two different calenders 
appear in Figs. 13 and 14. Fig. 13 shows a 6-bowl eal- 
ender driven by an individual motor through 1-ineh pitch 
Renold inverted tooth Fig. 14 
other 6-bow] machine driven by chain from a lineshaft. In 
this case also, the chain is of the Renold inverted tooth 
type, 134-inch pitch, 6 inches wide and runs at 1230 feet 
per minute. A 94-tooth sprocket on the shaft drives a 48- 
tooth sprocket on the machine. 

In Fig. 14, wire-work safety guards may be seen at the 
nip of the and third 
bottom) and at the nip of the fourth and fifth bowls. These 
guards are to prevent possible accidents to operatives when 


chain, whereas shows an- 


second bowls (counting from the 


they are entering the end of the cloth between the bowls. 
This type of guard is frequently in the form of a roller, 
and Fig. 15 shows the arrangement of these safety rollers 
on a heavy 5-bowl calender. All the brackets are adjust- 
able vertically in slots not shown, and the rollers themselves 
are adjustable approximately radially to and from the 


bowls in conjunction with which they act. 


Attachment for Quilling Silk and Rayon. 


A new winding attachment for quiller frames for wind- 
ing silk or rayon has been patented by Louis E. Anderson, 
of Charlotte, N. C. 
erative required for every forty winding spindles. It is 


At the present time there is one op- 


claimed that by using the new attachment one operative 
can take care of 378 spindles. 

With the present type of quiller frame, it is pointed out, 
the winding of silk or rayon is difficult, because there is 
not sufficient lap in the winding to cause the silk or rayon 
fibers to remain wound on the bobbin. By the use of the 
attachment, it is stated, the silk or rayon can be wound on 
the bobbin in such a manner that it wil] not shell off. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a side view of a bobbin giving an 


idea as to the movement of the guide wire during the course 
of a doff. 
Fig. 2 is shown a side view of the quiller frame illustrating 


to t! 


A is the guide wire; B is the guide wire rod. In 


the method by which the curved motion is given 





guide w-res. A is an inclined bar which supports the guide 


wire rods. This inclined bar is supported by the builder 
motion lifter rods B, 


project upwardly and have their ends connected to a com- 


There are several crank arms C that 


mon bar member D. This bar is connected in a pivotal man- 
ner to the connecting rod EH, which is connected pivotally 
to the gear F. 
by a chain drive to a gear fastened to the main drive shaft 


This gear is driven from a gear connected 
on the opposite end of the frame. The power for driving 
the machine is derived from the belt, G, which drives the 
split pulley H. The spindles are driven by 4 bands in 
the conventional manner from drums in the back. 
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on the side upon which appears the greater proportion of 
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The gradual raising of the frame which holds the 
guide wire rods is very much the same as in the ordinary 
quiller frame. In the ordinary quiller frame, the guide 
wire rods are not rotated but remain in a fixed position and 
are raised vertically while the spindles are being rotated. 
Using this attachment for quiller frames, the guide wires 
are rotated by the crank arms by means of the connecting 
rods. In this way the thread is lapped on the bobbins in 
such a manner as to make the machines adaptable for the 
winding of silk or rayon. 

This patent was secured through Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, 406 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mercerizing Cotton 


This Article, Concluding the Series, Covers the Treatment of 
Piece Goods, Describing the Equipment Used 


M*: years since, it was found that 
if a cotton fabrie was prevented 
from contracting during treatment with caustie soda and 
subsequent washing it acquired a silk like luster and that 
it gained an affinity for the substantive dyestuffs and tan- 
nin matters. It was proved also that the shrinkage was 
not in proportion to the strength of the lye used and that 
the maximum shrinkage is produced by a lye of about 45 
degrees Twaddle. Above that if dry it decreases again. 
This easily supplied an explanation of the fact that cotton 
cloth after treatment under tension with caustie lye of 60 
degrees to 70 degrees Twaddle is often torn on mercerizing 
machines at the first stage of washing. It had generally 
been assumed that a mercerizing agent, to produce a good 
luster on the fiber, must exert a shrinkage and swelling ae- 
tion. It is also necessary that the agent must also be capa- 
ble of untwisting the naturally twisted fiber. This, coupled 
with the fact that most of our single cotton fibers are twist- 
ed partly to the right and partly to the left, several changes 
in the direction of the twist being noticeable in a single 
fiber, affords us a rational explanation of the production of 
luster in mercerizing. 

As a result of the untwisting of these different twists 
during merecerization, under tension, during which opera- 
tion the fibers are firmly 
held by the twist of the 
yarn, the original ribbon 
like twisted fiber becomes 
converted into a_ straight 
rod, which earries on its 
surface smooth elevations 
in the shape of rounded 
ridges, reflecting the light 
falling on them from any 
direction. Maximum luster, 
therefore, can only be ob- 
tained if the caustic soda is 
capable of pro ducing 
shrinking, and untwisting of the fiber in a high degree. 

In order to thoroughly mercerize the fibers the goods 
must be allowed to remain in contact with the soda at least 
for from one-half to one minute, Although it is the prac- 


s 


tice in some dyeing plants to allow the goods to remain 
for a considerable time after impregnation in contact with 
the soda lye and before stretching and washing, the re- 
sults obtained are in no way superior to those obtained 
when working continuously. Uniform results in merceriz- 
ing can only be got at if the soda lye is kept at a uniform 
strength and temperature. Special refrigerating machines 
are frequently employed for cooling the soda lye. 

Doubled yarns made of long-stapled Sea Island or 
Egyptian cotton give the most brilliant results in merceriz- 
ing, but good results can also be obtained on yarns spun 
from combed American cottons. Single yarns cannot be 
successfully mercerized on account of the twist being too 
weak to resist the shrinking of the fibers. The best re- 
sults in mercerizing cotton fabrics are got on face cloths 


By William B. Nanson 
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formed by the action of the machine. This makes the lye 
caustic again. Until quite recently mercerization was only 
applied to fine long stapled goods such as Sea Island cot- 
tons, ete., but during the present times a great many goods 
composed of very inferior types of cottons are subjected 
to the mercerizing process, or something very similar, be- 
cause the slight expense of mercerizing is fully made up by 
the increased affinity of the goods for the dyestuffs. This 
allows the dyer to use much less salt or Glauber’s salt in 
making up his color baths. This is of course of the great- 
est importance to a dye house, as it is easier to dye some 
colors by a continuous process and simplifies much older 
methods. 


This property of mercerized goods for absorbing color- 
ing matters has been studied by many people. Thus the 
action of a beta-napthol solution on the two cotton fabrics 
mercerized and unmercerized, has been noted; it has been 
found that although mercerized goods take up nearly the 
same amount of dye as unmercerized goods, the subsequent 
treatment in diazotized paramitraniline gave much darker 
shades with the first or mercerized goods than with the 
latter or unmercerized stuff. 


The same has been investigated regarding immedial blue 
and it was found that the mercerized goods took up about 
40 per cent more dyestuff than unmercerized cloth. As 
regards aniline black the case was reversed, however, as 
the mercerized goods took up the least. This latter case is 
of great importance to dyers of aniline black and there 
are many of them who prefer the goods not mercerized as 
they take up the emeraldine lake more fully and easily. 

Another thing that has been observed by most dyers is 
that if mercerized cotton is dyed after mercerizing and 
before drying it takes much less dyestuff to effect a given 
result than mercerized cotton does if dyed after mercerizing, 
ageing and again wetted out. This is quite important for it 
confirms the advantage of dyeing immediately after mer- 
eerizing without drying. 

Mercerized cotton shows quite a difference from un- 
mercerized cotton. If it is examined under the microscope 
the mercerized cotton appears to have lost, besides its euti- 
ele, its characteristic cork-screw appearance while a cen- 
tral canal runs through it. This physical difference is not 
the only difference between the two for the mercerization 
of cotton goods also shows a lot of chemical reactions which 
are not found in ordinary cottons, and all of which go to 
prove that the mercerized material is differently consti- 
tuted both chemically and physically than the unmercerized 
goods. 

If the boiling out process is carried out on light cotton 
eloth goods with the ordinary methods on the kiers, it is, 
after washing, found necessary to open out the cloth from 
the rope form, in which it is boiled to full width. This 
may be done by means of the ordinary scutcher used in 
finishing plants. This may be done by fixing the scutcher 
above the mangle, 

Heavy goods must be bleached or scoured at the full 
width to avoid all creases, and kept at full width through 
all processes. The point where the mercerizing takes place 
depends entirely on the kind of goods that are to be mer- 
cerized. Either of the three following methods are used: 

(1) A thorough singeing is first given the goods, they 
are then wetted well in the mangle, batched up and mer- 
cerized all at full width, and without souring, they are then 








passed into the kier and boiled with caustic soda at one 
degree Twaddle for six or eight hours and are then fully 
bleached. 

(2) The cloth is singed and wet out in diastafor and 
allowed to lie four hours or all night. Then it is washed 
into the first boil and boiled six or eight hours in two per 
cent of caustic soda in a kier, then washed in a washer, 
seutched through the mangle into batches or trucks and 
then mercerized as usual. It is then passed into the 
kier for the second boil and boiled for six or eight hours 
with 60 per cent of soda ash and 40 per cent of caustic 
soda, using 3 per cent in all. The goods may now be 
washed up if for dyeing, or, bleached if for bleaching in 
the usual manner. 

(3) The cloth is thoroughly bleached and washed first, 
then it is seutched, thoroughly mangled and mercerized aft- 
er in the usual manner. 

The best way is to thoroughly scour first, then mercer- 
ize as usual. This is enough if for dyeing except for some 
of the lighter shades. If for finishing white it must be 
bleached fully after mercerizing; sometimes it requires 
boil'ng, but usually not. 


The Operation of Scouring. 


If dyeing blacks, khakis, browns, ete., bleaching is not 
always necessary. It is sufficient in these cases to scour 
the cloth; in fact, many goods require only wetting out be- 
fore mereerizing. The goods are first run through a wash- 
ing machine in warm water and lay wet in a pile for all 
night. They are then washed into a kier (high or low 
pressure) and boiled six or eight hours with three per 
cent (or 60 by 40) soda ash and caustic. The goods are 
then washed in a washing machine into a sour of 11% or 2 
degrees Twaddle. After lying two or three hours they 
are then washed up. The goods should lie in the kier and 
liquor four hours after boiling and must be covered up. 

All heavy or pile goods such as moleskins, fustians, vel- 
veteens, corduroys, ducks, drills, ete., should be wet out at 
full width and diastafor should be used in place of water 
to wet them out, in this ease the temperature should not 
be over 110 degrees F., diastafor is no good if run much 
hotter than this, Crabbing is a special scouring operation, 
it is good for the finish as it makes the fibers brighten. It 
is used for heavy goods and it runs the cloth at full width. 

There are many mercerizing plants which take the cloth 
after mercerizing once or twice and allow it to lie some 
time before it is stretched and washed on the tenter. This 
gives us practically the same thing but takes longer. It is 
better, after scouring, to run the goods straight away as is 
done on some tenters as follows. I use their own words 
after the scouring and scutching: 

After scouring and scutching as per the second method 
ito trucks or into batches on rolls, the goods are taken full 
width and run through two padding machines tandem, <A, 
A, in Fig. 1. This gives a thorough impregnation of the 
caustic soda and allows the range te run from 60 to 90 
yards per minute. The squeezing bowls of the mangle are 
made of cast iron middles with rubber covered top and 
bottom rolls and pressure is applied te them by means of 
screws and levers. The cloth goes to the first mangle which 
has a box below containing the caustic soda lye. The box 
has a cavity through which cold water, or refrigerated 


(Continued on page 1207.) 
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“Delivered Cost” 


Means delivered into your process 


OT long ago one of our rep- 
resentatives was discussing 
handling costs with a customer 
whose plant is so located that the 
delivered costs of solid and liquid 
caustic are exactly the same. This 
customer could see no economy 
in changing to 50% caustic liquor 
—until he discovered upon inves- 
tigation that his handling cost on 
the solid material in drums was 
around 20 cents a hundred pounds 
or $4.00 a ton! 
In ne ai solid and liquid 
— caustic soda, the important thing is 
the cost of each deivered into your 
process. To consider only works 
prices and freight rates is to over- 
look the greatest factor in favor of 
liquid caustic—the ease and econ- 
omy of handling it in the plant. 
Contrast this with the handling 
of solid caustic— unloading many 
drums, transferring them to point 
of use, cutting them open, dis- 
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BICARBONATE OF SODA 
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solving the solid caustic, disposing 
of the worthless, empty drums—at 
a cost ranging from $2.00 to $6.00 
a ton. Is it any wonder that many 
large consumers prefer liquid caus- 
tic because of its great conve- 
nience, even where practically no 
saving is offered? 

Mathieson has specialized in the 
distribution of caustic soda in 
liquid form and maintains at both 
Saltville and Niagara Falls plants 
a fleet of the latest type caustic 
liquor tank cars. Consumers who 
are interested in liquid caustic 
are invited to consult with the 
Mathieson technical staff as to 
approved methods of handling, 
storage, dilution, etc. Our Bulletin 
No. 270, “Liquid Caustic Soda”, 
also contains much practical data 
of value to all those who use caus- 
tic soda in either liquid or solid 
form. Let us send you a copy of 
this valuable eight-page bulletin. 
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| CURRENT TOPIC 


Need for Management 


IGURES made public by the United States Bureau of 

the Budget indicate an increase of about $400,000,000 
in the cost of running the Federal Government during the 
next fiscal year. Postmaster General Harry 8. New stated 
recently that his department will fall shy, by about $100,- 
000,000 of meeting expenses during this fiscal year. Ten 
years after the war that was to end war, the Government 
is spending about $700,000,000 a year on the army and 
navy establishments or as much as all operations of the 
Government paid for with taxes cost prior to the war. On 
account of a war activity of only a little more than a year’s 
length, about $400,000,000 a year is being spent for the 
relief of persons who suffered because of services rendered 
during the conflict. With a hundred or more qualified ap- 
plicants appearing for practically every vacant government 
job, a general increase in wages was given Federal Govern- 
ment employees recently. A naval building program calling 
for the expenditure of a billion or more pends, 

The Federal Government is usually thought of in cam- 
paigns as a mere agency for clearing issues and settling, or 
dealing with, problems that do not relate directly to the 
machinery of operations. This machinery is now so large 
and cumbrous and costly that it is a problem and a good 
deal of an issue in itself. Its management is about the 
hugest task in the world today. 

To say that it as a whole is poorly managed is to state 
only an obvious truth. No business concern possibly could 
nor should survive under such management as characterizes 
most Federal Government activities. However judged, the 
returns from these activities are not commensurate with 
This isn’t a question of statesmanship; it is one 
of mere management. And it is an important question in 
every household in the country, for everybody pays Federal 


their cost. 


taxes. 

In the national cam- 
paign this year, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for voters to give to the 
question of government 


a bit of thonght of the and similar organizations. 


They Deserve Full Support 


After the seasonal intermission during the Summer, the 7 
advent of Fall brings the active resumption of the discussion One 
meetings conducted by the Southern Textile Association 


Within recent years the activities of these bodies have 


Refreshing 


T is worthy of note, for the purpose of expressing a 

hope, that nearly all responsible attacks on and criticisms 
of either of the candidates for the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties for President have been accompanied by conces- 
sions of the honesty, courage and capability of each of the 
men. 
arisen in quarters that should have been the last to yield 
The most reckless statements, and about the only 


There are exceptions, and, sadly, most of them have 


them. 
ones impugning the character of either candidate, have 
come from the precincts of organized Christianity. 

Rarely if ever has a big party candidate for President 
of the United States been regarded at the time or proved 
later to have been other than honest. The only one definite- 
ly so suspected was beaten on that score alone. 
as to Presidential honesty is a proof of American demo- 
But all candidates, and, for that matter, all Presi- 
And per- 


The record 


ceracy. 
dents have not been praiseworthy for courage. 
haps more often than otherwise neither the candidate nor 
the President has been the most capable man who might 
have been selected. 

Now, it is a reckless person indeed who will say that 
either of the present candidates is lacking in any one of the 
three basic qualities by which Presidential timber should 
This doesn’t mean that there are not grounds. 
for criticising or opposing either of them. But all are non- 
personal grounds, having to do with views, temperaments 


be judged. 


and issues. 

Yet many persons seem to think that this will be the 
worst “mud-slinging” campaign since pre-Civil War days. 
Examples set by some Christian clergymen of note whet 
these fears. But it is hoped that.the fears will prove base- 
less. For it means a lot in the future of the country for both 
political parties, for once, to have passed over their sap- 

lings and small timber 

and put forth, in each 
instance, its biggest man 
for the Presidential job. 
trouble with 
American polities is that, 
except maybe in times of 


as SAAT pet a stil 


kind they would exercise 
if acting as a stockhold- 
er in a corporation. Ca- 
pacity for managing, or 
helping to manage, the 
vast Federal Government 
organization—even in a 
business sense the big- 
gest one in the world— 
should be an equation in 
adjudging candidates for 
Congress as well as can- 
didates for President. 
Such capacity is not in- 
compatible with states- 
manship. 


become recognized as an integral influence in improving 
manufacturing efficiency in mill operation—and it is entire- 
ly fitting that at this time mills should be especially urged 
to have their operating executives actively participate in 
these meetings. 


With increasing frequency we learn of direct results of 
these meetings. Whether they start someone to investigat- 
ing his roller covering bill (based on information developed 
at such a meeting); or to change the weights on his slasher 
squeeze rolls for better results—rarely does one of these 
meetings fail to start a mill man thinking about at least 
one phase of his job wherein improvement is possible. 


More and more the mill men are recognizing the pos- 
sibilities of such discussions, and are participating more 
actively; and, quite naturally, the meetings are improving 
in value. Business and industry generally should support 
all such movements; and textile manufacturers will find in 
these meetings an especially potent opportunity. 


crises, big men are in- 
clined to avoid campaign 
“mud” by steering clear 
of polities. The bigger 
they be as men the bet- 
ter can eandidates be 
judged; for it is the big 
man who speaks out in 
clear and certain terms. 
He may be _ opposed 
what he 
says and thinks, but he 
should be admired rath- 
er than abused for stat- 
ing candidly 
thinks, 


rightfully for 


what he 
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Langley Mills Install Saco-Lowell’s 
New One-Process Pickers 


with Synchronized Control 





HE Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., have changed their 

whole mill onto Saco-Lowell One-Process Picking. Five 
new One-Process Lappers have been installed, as illustrated 
above, and are now running night and day to the complete 
satisfaction of the mill. 


Complete details of this new machine, with 
synchronized control, are published in the July 
issue of the Saco-Lowell monthly “Bulletin.” 
Watch for your copy. If you have not been 
in the habit of receiving copies regularly, write 
for this special edition and ask to have your 
name put on the mailing list. 


The July ‘‘Bulletin 
features picking 
throughout. Full of 
interesting facts, fig 
ures and news, 
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More Millions for Shipping Bureaucracy 
U NLIMITED millions of publie funds again have been 


dedicated to the restoration of the American merchant 
marine—which simply refuses to be restored under the 
pressing and ever widening thumb of Federal bureaucracy. 
Hundreds of American vessels are rotting away in idleness. 
Yet loans are to be made without stint for the promotion of 
new construction. With carrying rates at profitless levels, 
as they have been most of the time for seven years, the 
Government is to inject more demoralization by giving big 
operating subsidies that are called something else.’ Thus 
hundreds of millions are to follow billions that have already 
gone into the sea on behalf of bureaucratic meddling with 
shipping. 

Yet the Jones-White act now being put into effect had 
the support of spokesmen for business who bitterly opposed, 
and properly, the MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill. The 
“yneconomic” nature of the two bills differ only in degree. 

With a large world and a huge American surplus of 
ships, a revolving loan fund of $250,000,000 for new con- 
struction is set up by the new law. Loans are to be made 
at nominal rates of interest, for less possibly than the money 
costs the Government. Cheap insurance also is to be pro- 
Loans may cover three-fourths of costs and may 
Costs will be 50 to 100 per cent 
above corresponding ones abroad, The offsetting worth of 
the security will depend on the creation of artificial values 
This is essentially the principle 
No won- 


vided. 
run for twenty years. 


by governmental fiat. 
involved in the MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill. 
der the McNary-Haugenites supported the shipping bill 
which was sponsored in the main by persons who held the 
farm relief bill to be “uneconomic”, which it is. The 
MecNary-Haugenites have seen that the Jones-White pre- 
cedent is of record. One of the big party platforms cites 
it in connection with farm relief, and dodging it won’t be 
easy when like schemes are brought forth on behalf of other 
industries in future. 

Artificial values—for some ships—are to be maintained 
by “mail pay”, merely a synonym for subsidy, granted on 
long contracts. Outright subsidy would have been more 
honest and have a better chance of succeeding. But it was 
agreed that the American public won’t stand for the use 
of the word“subsidy”’, so it was granted in a round-a-bout 
way that expands and stiffens the bureaucratic thumb 
which has kept shipping from developing wholesomely 
under the American flag. 

For selected lines this “mail pay” will be huge. In 
some cases it will amount probably to $100,000 a voyage. 
In some it may equal, for one voyage, the entire cost of 
vessels purchased from the Government. “Routes” for 
receiving it may be designated ad lib. The purpose osten- 
sibly is to protect trade. Yet no authority having directly 
to do with trade is given a hand in administering the plan, 
whose direction is entrusted loosely to the Postoffice 
Department, the Navy Department and the Shipping 
Board. Trade isn’t mentioned in the act. 

The pretended purpose of the new, as with prior laws, 
is to bring about, by government aid, a secure and adequate 
merchant marine under the American flag. Towards this 
worthy purpose about $4,000,000,000 of public funds have 
been spent in the last dozen years. Yet the only effect 
has been merely a continuance of wasteful and futile gov- 
ernment ownership and operation and to send self-respect- 
ing Americans abroad for ships to be operated under fore- 
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ign flags. American-flag shipping has continued on the 
whole to decline. 

There is little prospect that the new law will have a dif- 
ferent effect, excepting perhaps temporarily. It may pro- 
duce a passing appearance of revival of shipbuilding and 
will enhance the earnings of selected operating companies. 
But it will put non-subsidized shipping under greater diffi- 
culties than handicap it now. In the long run the new law 
merely will perpetuate government ownership. In fact, 
the act so admits. For it “recognizes” the necessity of 
“replacing” present government-owned vessels with new 
ships built and owned and operated by the Government, 
and provides even for adding to them. Yet more than 500 
Government ships still are idle, many of them never having 
earried a pound of cargo. 





What The Southern Mills Are Doing 





LABAMA Mills Company, Birmingham, Ala., is 

reported to have awarded contract to Curtis & Marble 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for’$10,000 worth of cloth room 
machinery to be distributed among several of the mills they 
are building in Alabama. 

H. H. Stewart, president and general manager of the 
Cloverdale Cotton Mills, Montgomery, Ala., has been 
appointed receiver for the mills. The bank as trustees asked 
the receiver to protect the interests of beneficiaries of a 
$150,000 mortgage held under a deed of trust. 

The Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., are now 
installing 250 new looms for replacement purposes. 

The Decatur Silk Mill, Decatur, Ala., have announced 
that they will spend $50,000 installing machinery in the 
plant and modernizing some of the old machinery. Work 
will start immediately and will probably be completed in 
three or four months. 

Bemis Bag Company, which is erecting a plant for the 
manufacture of cotton products located at Talladega, Ala., 
will spend approximately $3,000,000 on the plant including 
the village. The work on this project is well under way. 

A village of 50 modern houses has been completed by the 
Alabama Mills Company, at Greenville, Ala. Material is 
being received for the mill and warehouses. The founda- 
tions are under construction and it is expected that the 
plant will be ready for operation by January 1, 1929. 

The Lowe Manufacturing Company has moved _ its 
headquarters from Greensboro, N. C., to Huntsville, Ala. 
All of the books and accounts of the corporation have been 
placed in the mill office. 

Approximately 1,100,000 feet of timbers and groved 
planking was sold by the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers Association of New Orleans, La., to be used in the 
construction of the two mills being erected at Guntersville 
and Albertville, Ala. 

Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., is announced as 
the name of the new rayon and silk underwear mill which 
has been established at Americus. The company will build 
a two-story plant 50 x 120 feet, it is expected that oper- 
ations will commence about Oct. 1, 1928. 

Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga., is reported to be 
contemplating adding piece dyeing equipment for the dye- 
ing of sheets. 

A contract has been signed by the Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, Jackson, Ga., and the city council to extend the town 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 815 AtlantaTrust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 





Revolving Flat Card 


a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 
will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 


O UR cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 


Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 


The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 


of the wire. 
Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 


Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Special Bulletin sent on request. 
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water main to serve the plant and village of the mill. 

The Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., will resume oper- 
ations after being shut down for several months, during 
which time the company was placed in the hands of the 
receivers for reorganization. The business has been settled 
satisfactorily and J. H. Mayes 
manager and Mark Mayes has been made superintendent. 


has been made general 
Operations will be renewed at once. 

Contracts aggregating approximately $1,000,000 have 
been awarded by the Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., to the A. K. Adams Co., Atlanta, Ga., for the con- 
struction of a textile mill and three units of a warehouse. 
The contracts for the construction of the houses in the vil- 
lage will be awarded locally. The new plant will house the 
equipment of Allgood plant which is being moved from 
Passaic, N. J. 

The Royston Manufacturing Co., Royston, Ga., will 
erect a mill building 74 x 400 feet and install 6,142 spindles 
on medium count yarns. J. M. Battson, of Lavonia, is 
interested. 

The Southern Manufacturing Company, Athens, Ga., is 
installing 14 new Whitin cards and 60 new Draper looms. 
The company expects to add additional cards and looms 

Contract has been awarded to the Walker Electrie Co., 
for the electrifying of the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 

Eastman Mills, Ga., have been 
equipped with individual motor drives, this work having 
been completed by the Walker Electric Co. 

Through the Spartanburg Office of Lockwood, Greene 
following 


Cotton Tastman, 


& Company, Inc., Engineers, contracts for the 
items have been let for the Yarns Corporation of America, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; freight elevator, to Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; sprinkler system, to Grinnell Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Coleridge, N. C., 
have completed their new mill and are moving the machin- 
Additional 


new machinery has been purchased and is being installed 


ery from the old building into the new one. 


in the new mill. 

Pacifie Mills, Lyman, S. 
fountain system for employees. 
of 14 units located throughout the mill, was installed 
the Odom Tire & Battery Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Through the Charlotte office of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Ine., Engineers, contract for the underground material 
for the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., has been let to 
Grinnell Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., are building a modern dye 
house and additions are being made to two large warehouses. 

The Whitmire plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Ine., Chester, S. C., will erect a four story addition 
J. E. Sirrine & Company of Greenville, 


C., have installed a Frigidaire 
The system, which consists 
by 


to its main plant. 
S. C., are the engineers. 

Mills, Spartanburg, S. 
room to cost above $250,000. 

Thirty looms will be installed at present in the first unit 
of the Lund Co., Ine., Rock Hill, S. C., and will be operated 
night and day. 

Through the Charlotte offices of the Lockwood, Greene 


Drayton C., plan a new weave 


& Company, Inc., the following contracts have been award- 
ed for the Saxon Mill School, Spartanburg, S. C.: C. M. 
Guest & Son, Anderson, 8S. C., will handle the construction 
work, Harrison-Wright Company, Charlotte, N. C., will 
install a complete lighting installation. 
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New England Mill Situation 


T FALL RIVER in the past month two mills, the 
Stafford and Troy, resumed operations after several 
weeks of idleness and are now running out the stock in 
process preparatory to closing for an indefinite period. 
The print cloth mills in that city are operating less than 25 
per cent capacity while the fine goods mills are running to 
about 75 per cent capacity. 

Studies are being made of the chief corporations in the 
city by Homer Loring who brought about a consolidation of 
the three largest banks there and when all the facts are in 
hand decisions will be arrived at that will determine the 
future of many existing plants. It is felt that at least a 
third of the spindleage in the city will be abandoned and 
that a large part of the remainder will be consolidated in 
various groups to be managed by centralized boards cooper- 
ating with the banks and thdse of the stockholders who 
care to invest in a new organization. At the present time 
nothing beyond a study of the situation is being made by 
the parties interested. 

It is quite possible and some men say actually probable 
that many of the existing plants will continue to operate as 
usual and will benefit largely by the removal of weaker 
plants that force a market competition that is intolerable. 
While this appears to be a gloomy picture of the largest 
center of cotton goods production in the country there are 
some bright sides that are being mentioned to show that the 
passing of the city as a textile centér is neither likely nor 
economical. 

During the past few weeks the radical unionists who 
have done so much to cripple New Bedford made an on- 
slaught on the American Printing Co., the Algonquin 
Printing Co., and the Lincoln Mills of Falls River. For a 
time they were successful in drawing from 200 to 300 
employees, chiefly Portuguese who were easily influenced 
by the inflammatory speeches of the community strike lead- 
ers. Contrary to all precedent in Fall River one of the 
leading newspapers came out editorially and denounced the 
strike and the strikers and called upon the community to 
support the police and the corporations affected. 

The police refused to issue permits for union parades 
or union meetings conducted by Weisbord, Reid, and other 
leaders who became prominent in the strike at Passaic, N. 
J., two years ago and who were active in the disorders at 
New Bedford. On the day following the strikes these lead- 
ers attempted to organize “peaceful 
picketing” at the gates of the corporations and the police 


descended upon them and made arrests of those who refused 


what they termed 


to move on. 

When the complaints came before the district court 
and a full hearing was given the judge of the district court 
imposed severe sentences, among others being two of six 
months’ imprisonment for each of the defendants together 
heavy bail 


ot 


with a substantial fine and the imposition 


when an appeal was made. Similar action was taken on 
additional eases. The established textile unions of the city 
who have been recognized for years by manufacturers issued 
public statements urging all operatives to remain at their 
work and denouncing the communist strike leaders. The 
police continued unremitting on their insistence that no 


parading or picketing would be tolerated and within five 
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HALTON’S JACQUARD, MODEL 600 


woman fi, Simple Machine for Intricate Patterns 









HE simplicity of the 600 Single Lift, Ess Motion Jac- 


quard shown above, in relation to the extensive scope of 





its designing possibilities has brought it an unusual acceptance. 










Turkish Towe 
Mills where 
Halton Jac- 
quards are giv- 
ing satisfaction 
in performance 
and durability. 





It is used not only for weaving designs in towels, as pictured, 





but is equally suitable for designs in silk and upholstery. 
Model 400, Double Lift, Double Cylinder, Halton Jacquard 


also is used for designing with automatic looms where high 






Glen Riddle Mills 
W. HH. &@& A. B. 


Margerison & Co. 





speed is necessary. 





Nelson, Kershaw 
so. 





Somerset Mills Every Halton Jacquard is manufactured to render superior 


Ward - Davidson 
so. 
John Watt's 
Sons & Co 






performance and to allow intricacy of design. Wherever 


COTTON, WOOL, or SILK manufacturers desire the best 


in Jacquards, they turn to Thomas Halton’s Sons. Past per- 







formance guarantees future satisfaction. 







THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 






Selling Agent Southern Representative 
a ee Mascher St. below Oxford praetor 
P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia 304 pcre. cra vary Bldg 





Telephone Lambert 8592-W 






« AHALTON JACQUARD FOR cin EVERY DESIGN AND PURPOSE * 


The Curtain Rises in Greenville on October 15th 


It is superfluous to remind the south- 
ern mill man of the virtual necessity of 
visiting the bi-annual Southern Textile 
Exposition in Greenville, S. C. .He has 
from the beginning recognized its val- 
ue, and importance. 

At this time, however, it is appro- 
priate to draw attention to the dates of 
this year’s exhibition. The show will 
open on Monday, October 15th, and 
continue daily through Saturday, the 
20th. 


ing the importance of the show. The 
extra-ordinary demand for exhibit space 
has necessitated the building of a third 
annex in addition to the permanent 
structure alongside the main building. 


Needless to say, each exhibitor will 
exercise every effort in making his dis- 
play worth while. According to re- 
ports already current, there will be this 
year more new and_ “revolutionary 
equipment, and refinements of existing 
process, in operation and on display 
than ever before. 
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through their directorates have 
considered the question of liq- 
uidation very seriously, the chief 
impulse in that direction being 
the lack of public interest in 
manufacturing plants. 

The strike is affording po- 
litical capital to metropolitan 
newspapers and it is doubtful 
if any textile center in the coun- 
try has been more grossly ma- 
ligned than New Bedford has 


Exhibitors, too, are rapidly recogniz- 


LLL Ct 


days the corporations affected by the strike were running 


their mills as usual. 

In the city the American Printing Co. has been running 
to capacity from the first of the year at a profit and this is 
also true of the Algonquin Printing Co. Other mills that 
continue to operate quite full are the King Philip, the 
Charlton, Bourne, Firestone, Lincoln, Pilgrim, Parker, 
Davis, and Sagamore. Other plants are operating various 
amounts ranging from 20 per cent to 40 per cent capacity 
but averaging at this time about one-fourth of the installed 
spindleage capable of producing print cloth yarns. The net 
results of the strong community resistance to the advent of 
the radicals in the city has been the inspiration of much 
more confidence among the capitalists who are studying 
the situation in the city with a view to bringing about reor- 
ganization on a more profitable basis. 

The situation in New Bedford where 56 mills employing 
26,000 operatives have been idle since April 16th on account 
of a strike has shown no change indicating an early resump- 
tion of operations. The State Board of Arbitration granted 
a public hearing to the unionists and the manufacturers for 
the purpose, it was stated, of placing the blame for the 
continued idleness. No decision was given. The Board had 
previously failed to induce the unions to consent to arbitra- 
tion. A vote of the members of the unions showing a 
unanimous sentiment against settlement by that means. As 
the manufacturers were informed of the votes of the unions 
they considered it hopeless to try to force arbitration and 
consequently the only action open under the law to the 
State arbitration committee was to grant the hearing 
referred to. 

Maleolm D. Whitman of the William Whitman Co., 
selling agents for the Nashawena and Nonquitt Mills of 
New Bedford, and a past President of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, wrote a conciliatory 
review of the New Bedford strike situation as it appeared to 
him and it was published in a New York newspaper and in 
the New Bedford newspapers. <A couple of days later this 
was followed by a caustic article written by Walter H. 
Langshaw, President of the Dartmouth Mill of New Bed- 
ford, which is not a member of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion there and which has been kept in operation all during 
the 18-week period of the strike. In this article he made a 
bitter attack upon many of the leading manufacturers. 

Publie sentiment as represented by the newspapers of 
the city appears to strongly in favor of the 
strikers and a flood of misinformation and misrepresenta- 
tion continues to be poured out concerning New Bedford 
mills and their managers. Already several investors of the 
larger sort are recommending a liquidation of properties in 
which they are interested and at least six corporations 


continue 


been in the past few weeks. At 
this time it appears as if the 
difficulties will continue until the strikers have exhausted 
their funds and have ceased to be supported by many 
people who have no conception of the real causes at issue. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Co., at Biddeford, Maine 
have given notice of their intention to discontinue the oper- 
ation of the old Massachusetts mil] which they bought and 
operated in part at Lowell, Mass. The reason assigned for 
the abandonment is the inability to make a profit under 
Massachusetts taxation and a 48-hour law. It was a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in the wages of this Lowell plant by 
direction of the Pepperell Co. that led to the troubles fol- 
lowing similar wage reductions in New Bedford and Fall 
River. Such machinery as may be found available or desir- 
able is to be removed to the plant of the company at Bidde- 
ford where the manufacture of blankets will be undertaken. 
An exemption of taxation and lower tax rates imposed at 
Biddeford together with the privilege of running 54 hours 
weekly under Maine law are expected to permit operations 
at a profit. 

The Androscoggin Mill stockholders who had voted to 
liquidate a few weeks ago rescinded the vote as the shares 
of those who attempted to force the liquidation were bought 
by other interests including representatives of the Central 
Maine Power Co. and Bliss, Fabyan & Co., of New York. 
Every possible assistance and encouragement was offered 
to the plant by the citizens of Lewiston, Me., where it is 
located. The York Manufacturing Co. is continuing oper- 
ations on orders that were in hand when the proposition 
came before the directors for the appointment of a new 
selling agent in place of Smith, Hogg & Co. After this 
firm had given notice of liquidation itself the York directors 
appealed to it to continue until the products of the company 
are sold and until some policy of future operation is deter- 
mined upon. 

During the past month Rhode Island and Connecticut 
mills making fine and fancy goods and some other mills out- 
side of New Bedford in New England have begun to receive 
moderate-sized orders on broadcloths, rayons, shirtings, and 
some other lines wanted for the Spring trade. As yet there 
has been no large buying as the market is only beginning to 
become set looking toward Spring 1929 business. Many of 
the prices quoted on plain combed goods are as low or lower 
than they were when the New Bedford strike began. 

More rayon is being used in the cotton mills in the past 
month on fabrics for late Fall and early Spring distribu- 
tion. Many new lines of bedspreads, draperies and fine 
sheer all-rayon dress fabries are being prepared and a great 
quantity of multi-filament rayon is going into the new mer- 
chandise. The reduction in the prices of Celanese ranging 
from 50 cents to $1.00 a pound has brought this acetate 
fiber more nearly in line with values current on Viscose 
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oes of the awards for 


the Navy Contract for Lubricating Oils 
has been made. 

We didn’t get it all. But we were 
awarded a large share of the items on 
the Atlantic and West Coasts—and all 
of the items for Oriental Ports. 

It is a large contract. And it is 
important, too, in its reflection on the 
quality of our products, on our ability 
to deliver, and the completeness of the 
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line of Texaco Lubricants. 

Our oils will be in use on all types of 
vessels from big Dreadnaughts to little 
“Chasers;’ from Seaplanesto Submarines; 
on Turbines, Corliss Engines, Diesel 
motors, Airplane engines; on Pumps, on 
Ice Machines, on Line Shafting and, in 
short, on all the intricate variations of 
machinery and equipment employed in 
the operation of this huge unit of our 
National Defense. 


There is a TEXACO Lubricant for Every Purpose 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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yarns of the finer qualities and have already assured as 
large a consumption of Celanese as it will be possible to 
provide up to the end of the year. 

Machinery concerns continue to operate at less than 
one-half capacity and have been receiving less new business 
recently. 


Mills are giving more attention to new opening 


machinery and to the renewal of spindles. They are also 
experimenting quite generally with the new forms of long 
draft spinning that are being offered by some of the 
machinery concerns. 

The average capacity operation in finishing plants is 
about 50 New 


part of the new work coming to hand is on rayon fabries 


per cent in England. A very substantial 


or fabries of other chemical fibers. All of the corporation 
and job printers are very busy, the latter being offered 
more engraving work for the spring season than most of 
them can handle immediately. All things point toward 
another very large season in printed fabrics and another 
very light season on yarn dyed fancies including goods of 
the gingham type. 








COTTON COMMENT 
By H. & B. Beer-- 






New Orleans, August 16th, 1928 

we the trend of the cotton market continued down- 

ward during the past month, some wide fluctuations 
were experienced during the period, values having bulged 
sharply as result of the government’s first crop forecast 
of the season having been about 500,000 bales smaller than 
generally expected—14,291,00 bales, as per of 
August 8th, covering returns as of August 1st. However, 
general liquidation followed after the issuance of the of- 
ficial crop forecast, influenced by the impression in some 


report 


quarters, especially in Europe, that the crop may have 


been underestimated, values continuing to decline until 
prices were nearly 3 1/3 cents lower than in the middle of 
July, and about $24 per bale lower compared with this 
year’s “peak” prices. 


Of late, however, private crop accounts have been gen- 
erally 
in the 


less favorable as a result of recent damaging rains 
South Atlantic States, and reports of shedding and 
increase of weevil in the central and western portions of 
the belt, values recovering somewhat more than $5 per bale 
in consequence, net results for the month showing a de- 
preciation in values of about $11.75 per bale. 

Secretary Hester, in his annual cotton report, made 
consumption by the world of American cotton last season, 
including linters, 15,838,000 bales against 17,368,000 the 
previous season, and made the world’s carry-over of Amer- 
ican cotton at the close of last season, July 31st, including 
linters, 5,298,000 bales versus 7,298,000 last year. Con- 
sumption was smaller and the carry-over was larger than 
generally expected, developments which weighed against the 
market. 

However, the fact remained that this year’s carry-over 
was 2,000,000 bales less than last year, and as the govern- 
ment’s crop forecast was 14,291,000 bales, which, plus the 
carry-over, linters, etc., indicated a total supply for this 
season of only about 20,589,000 bales compared with 21,- 
204,000 last season, which showed the necessity of produe- 
ing a moderately large crop for this season. This is an 
important feature of the situation since the average price 


COTTON 
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of middling for the belt last season was 19.72 cents per 
pound. 

One favorable feature of the growing crop situation is 
that fruiting is reported generally satisfactory, which un- 
der ordinary conditions would promise a good crop, but 
the recent damaging rains in the eastern belt, and late re- 
ports of extensive shedding and inerease of boll weevil, 
have given cause for apprehension as to the future pro- 
gress of the growing crop. 

GOVERNMENT REPORT 


This year 
14,291,000 


Last year 
Indicated crop, August 1st 12,955,000 


Indicated yield per acre, Aug. 1, lbs 152.2 154.5 
Condition of crop, August Ist ......... 67.9 69.5 
inked 46 BReGNe EEE 6 on ok x52 bs ee es 87,888 162,283 
TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS 
Inches—Year 1928 1927 1926 Normal 
For July . ree we 2.7 2.75 3.87 2.61 
October 1 to July 81....... 22.91 27.70 31.43 25.61 


Not only is the total average rainfall in Texas since 
last October less than last year when the state produced, in 
500-pound bales, 4,356,000, but it is much less than in the 
big crop year of 1926 when the state made 5,631,000 bales. 
Strange to say, however, the general impression is that 
Texas is good for at least 5,000,000 bales this vear,,as the 
only section in need of moisture at present is South Texas 
where the yield is disappointing. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales— Season— 1927-28 1926-27 
Consumption, inc. linters, July fae 502,000 640,000 
Consumption, 12 months, inc. linters 7,590,000 7,996,000 
Mill stocks, July, 31st bio e oe ie 1,007,000 1,405,000 
Stocks in public storage, July 3lst...... 1,190,000 ,823,000 







Total stock, mills and public storage 
Active spindles during July 


.197,000 


2 
28,228,000 


8,000 
324,000 





As noted, mill stocks at the close of July were much 


smaller than on corresponding date last year, and the same 


5 


applies to stocks in publie storage. In addition the grow- 
ing crop is late in maturing in the early producing dis- 
tricts, which make the available scant for the present. 
Because of this year’s large acreage—46,695,000 acres 
planted versus 41,905,000 last year, an increase of 11.4 per 
cent 





and a greater use of fertilizer than last year, and the 
general impression that the boll weevil will not be as de- 
structive as in 1927, hope is entertained by many people 
that a good crop will be made this year despite the late 
start and poor stands in early season. 

On the other hand there are those who believe that de- 
terioration in, that boll 
become more destructive later on, and as the crop is late 
and generally spotted, and much fertilizer lost by washing 
rains, chances are in favor, they think, of a small crop, 
especially in event of an early killing frost. 


has set weevils will increase and 





Truscon Issues Book on Steel Doors. 

Truseon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has published an 
interesting book, known as Catalog No. 110, covering “Trus- 
con Copper Alloy Steel Doors,” and describing and giving 
specifications for doors for different uses, applications of 
which are illustrated. 





Kaumagraph Moves Headquarters. 


The Kaumagraph Company, manufacturers of Kauma- 
graph dry transfers and Kaumagraph lithography, have 
moved to new and considerably larger quarters in the new 
Graphie Arts Building at Varick and West Houston Street, 
New York. The Kaumagraph Company will occupy the 
entire third floor and part of the fourth floor, giving a 
total floor space of 50,000 square feet. 
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VW by not make 

some money 
inthe | 
TEX TILE 

USINESS? 


EDALING the old high-wheeler would 












why continue to wonder what’s the 







not get you very far today. Neither matter?) 
does tying up end-breaks, starting up It is not an expense, but a sound invest- 
frames and all the other things that slow __ ment to install modern Amco humidifiers 
down production and cheat you on regain, and the remarkable Amco Control. The 





when you use an old-fashioned hu- money savings from improved air 





midifying system. conditions return the initial cost in 





a short time—often in a few months. 





Many mills have modernized such 





equipment with immediate profit. Wrong air conditions in a mill are 





Without cost or obligation to like disease in the human body. 





you, our experts will investigate lhey undermine the whole struc- 





ture. Call foran Amco “Air Doctor” 





humidifying conditions in your 





mill and give you a complete today and let him tell you what’s 





written report of their findings. the matter. More and better regu- 





a . — ~ This newly designed hae oes . . [>= : 
(The expense 1S ours. The find- Amco Humiaity Contro lated humidity will often change 
automatically regulates . 


ings all yours to do with as you 4d controls humidity in red figures to black. Let us pre- 
S S - Textile and other mills = 






withoul using wel or dry 


see fit. When diagnosis is free, fujoM Mums jee or scribe for you now! 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 


25 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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At the left, L. L. Brown, who is 
manager of the new mill being 
erected at Malvern, Arkansas, by 
the International Shoe Company. 
Mr. Brown, formerly at Clifton, 
S. C., is vice-president of the 
Southern Textile Association, 


and was formerly chairman of its 





division of weaving discussion. 


J. H. Mayes, who for many years has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
Fitzgerald, Ga., has been made general manager of the 
Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga., in addition to his duties 
as Fitzgerald. 

Mark Mayes, former superintendent of the Fitzgerald 
Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., has resigned to become sup- 
erintendent of the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 

Joun F, Scorr has been made superintendent of the 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

G. W. Luoyp has been appointed superintendent of the 
Slane Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. He succeeds B. C. 
Freeland, who recently resigned. 

F. D. WersstTeR is now superintendent of the West 
Knitting Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 

F. L. Houuanp now holds the position of superintend- 
ent of the United Mill, Mortimer, N. C. He succeeded J. 
T. Jordan. 

P. A. CARPENTER has accepted the superintendency of 
the Steele Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. He succeeds J. P. 
Chester, who recently tendered his resignation. 

H. C. Bearriz, formerly associated with the W. E. Ma- 
son Cotton Co., Greenville, S. C., has resigned and opened 
his own cotton office in Greenville, S. C. 

T. R. Sosesee has become assistant superintendent of 
the Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, Ga., and E. J. Wald- 
en has been made overseer of carding and spinning. 

T. B. Recror, overseer of the cloth room department 
of the Consolidated Textile Corp., Pelham, Ga., has resign- 
ed on account of ill health. 

Morris Puinney, for several months associated with 
Rayon Institute as textile specialist, has opened a new dis- 
trict of the American Glanzstoff Corporation with offices 
in the Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 

W. H. Hames has been made overseer of carding at the 
Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala. Mr. Hames was 
formerly overseer of carding at the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 

W. N. Pare, formerly of Laurel Hill, N. C., is now sup- 
erintendent of the carding department of the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 















Right, Gordon A. Johnstone, one 
of the popular operating execu- 
tives of the South, who recently 
resigned as agent of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Mr. Johnstone formerly was 
agent of the Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro, S. C. 


CuarK H. Foster, who for more than twenty years has 

been general manager of the Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Troy, N. Y., has resigned. His successor is T. A. Bryson, 
who has for fifteen years been chief engineer of the 
plant. 

K. B. Cook, of Pawtucket, R. I., has been made general 
manager of the Loray division of the Manville-Jenckes 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

J. F. Lona, formerly superintendent of the Ninety-Six 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

F. W. Srrarr has been promoted from overseer of spin- 
ning to superintendent of the Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, 8. C., formerly the Hamilton-Carhartt 
Mills. 

B. E. Dickerson has been promoted from designer to 
superintendent of the Stevens Manufacturing Company, 
Burlington, N. C. 

C. B. Wau overseer of carding at the Social Circle 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga., has taken charge of the 
spinning also. 

N. B. Opetu has resigned as overseer of cloth room at 
the Alamance Novelty Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

H. C. Harper, formerly with the El Paso Cotton Mills, 
El ‘Paso, Texas, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Texas Gauze Mills, New Braunfels, Texas, 

W. A. Easrrince, formerly with the Manville-Jenckes 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., will be overseer ‘of carding and 
spinning at the Winfield plant of the Alabama Mills Com- 
pany, Winfield, Ala. 

W. W. Smits, formerly of Kinston, N. C., is now over- 
seer of carding at the Burlington Cotton Mills, Inc., Burl- 
ington, N. C. 

F. M. WitutaMs has been made assistant designer of 
the Burlington Cotton Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 

J. H. Jacumin has been made overseer of carding at 
the Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C. 

H. O. Caraway is now assistant overseer of spinning 
at the Thomaston Cotton Mill No. 3, Thomaston, Ga. It 
was erroneously stated in the August issue that Mr. Cara- 
way had been made second hand. 
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“NAUMKEAG 
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HE Naumkeag 

Steam Cotton 

Company of 
Salem, Mass., has 
found a way to im- 
prove its product and 
decrease costs. This 
mill last year turned 
out over thirty-four 
million yards of Pe- 
quot sheeting. One of 
New England’s out- 
standing plants, it has 
one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand spindles 
and four thousand 
looms. 


HE Barber- 

Colman modern 

method of auto- 

matic spooling and 

a Fg sie wee | high-speed warping 
apes") oe Bk aa may be the means of 
nt helping you to save 
time and money in a 
way similar to this mill. 


PS... 


May we consider 
your problem? 


HE photographs re- 
produced here show 
**Naumkeag’s’’ fine 
installation of 13 Auto. 
matic Spoolers and 12 


High-Speed Warpers. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD. ILL., U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM. MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


fod 


‘ 
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U S Universal Cones Meet 
This Test 


US Magazine Creel Cones for the Universal High- 
U S PRODUCTS Speed Warping System were developed especially 
; De for the Universal Winding Company. These cones 
oe are uniform in length and diameter, the taper is 
op atite Bobbins. asker exact, and a special US finish is applied just right 
to pick up an end. At the same time, the finest 


Shell Rolls, Balling Spools, Pons 
Swifts end Bwitt Arua: in cotton yarns and rayon can be run on and off with- 
out damage. 


fact, everything in wood 
for Winders and Ball Wood tubes or cones out of round or of various 
Warpers, in yore led lengths, are a nuisance. Look yours over and de- 
every kind of Bobbin, cide now to let U S make vour next lot. 
Shuttle and Spool. i ge nas sea 
P.S. We keep standard Foster tubes 67" x 11/16 
in stock. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, §. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


Seis i Hees OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOBS, AMD SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Rk ca Jim, it is almost 9:00 o’cloeck. If we 
don’t get out of this slasher room we won’t get 
half through your mill today.” 

“Good enough, Old-Timer, let’s go, but there are several 
things I haven’t shown you, so if we have time we will 
double back here this afternoon. . . .” 

“That seems to be a pretty good man you have in the 
slasher and tie-in room, Jim.” 

“Yes, he really is, Old-Timer. You know, he has the 
good quality of being able not to lose his temper when the 
boss weavers come for him to look at bad work. In fact, 
he seems to realize that bad 
work shown him is for his 
own good and for the good 
of the job. He often goes 
out into the weave room and 
looks over the warps for 
loose ends and bad selvages 
when he is not asked to. 
Then when he is shown his 
bad work, he never tries to 
pass the buck.” 


cussing things there. 


“Well, Jim, it is a pity that more overseers do not have 
those qualities. That is why more good overseers do not 
get to be superintendents. They are forever trying to pass 
the buck. Some men don’t stop to think that it is just as 
important to be a good follower as a good leader. To il- 
lustrate, you know Mr. X, a man I employed about nine 
Well, he was already a good overseer, and he 
knew he was a good overseer, but when I had a bigger job 
for him he fell right into line, so to speak, and has made 
the best pupil I believe I have ever had. You hear many 
men claim that you can’t teach an old dog new tricks. IT’ll 
admit that is true with some old dogs, but not all of them. 
This man X for example was about 38 when he came to me, 
but now he is a successful superintendent, and he has car- 
ried out my ideas and my teachings, I think sometimes, real- 
For example, I 


years ago. 


ly better than I would have done myself. 
explain to him the value of using a note book... .” 
“Yes, I remember you had an article ia Corron about 
that, Old-Timer.” 

“Well, bless my life, if that bird doesn’t use his note 
book as persistently as an old hen clucks to her little chicks. 
It has gotten to be second nature with him. When his sec- 
ends go up a little he is right in the cloth room iooking at 


every cut of seconds himself. He is continually getting up 


OU will remember that “Old-Timer” has paid an- 

other visit to his friend Jim’s mill, and in the July 
issue, we left the two of them in the slasher room dis- 
The accompanying “Old-Timer” 
letter takes up the account again at the point where it . . | = 
left off in July, and begins, as will be noted, with = ee see 
“Qld-Timer” suggesting that they leave the slasher room. 
They get, eventually, into the spinning room, and the 
next installment will find them in the card room, where es me 
Jim “puts one over” on “Old-Timer”.—The Editor. eg 





In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer’”’ finds the sunshine of living 


monthly and quarterly production reports and comparing 

them with former reports to see where he can make a lit- 

tle improvement here or there or eaten a style ol roods that 
He is 

he knows at all times just what his carding or spinning or 

knows 


has fallen behind a little. a wonderful detail man: 


spooling or weaving should do, and he when it 


doesn’t come right up to his standard. Then he gets in 


there with the overseer and helps him pull it up.” 
“That’s certainly a good idea.” 
“You know, Jim, the problem of finding competent men, 
is growing more pronounced every year, and although we 
have many worthy overseers 
who could be promoted, the 
ma jority ot 


make ] 


food 
will not follow the teachings 


+} “11 + 
nem Will not 


pupils, They 


over them, be- 


+ } . 
cause most of them are too 


darn 


high-tempered. It ts 
mpossibl to 


a 
make 


a $5,000 man _ out 


of a 


$3,000 a year man by simply 


we have so few leaders, 


That is 


You know, when you were grinding cards and would 


rasing his salary. why 


Jim. 


to 


come around to my house at night just to have someone 
talk to; you didn’t realize that I was trying to make an 


overseer out of you by telling you all of my experiences 


l 


but the first thing I knew you were profiting by my mis- 
takes, you weve listening to what I said, and you made 


good. You were a good pupil, Jim, like X I am telling 
you about, and I will stake my reputation (if I have any) 
that both you and X will continue in the line of promo- 
tion for several years to come, because, like I told you sev- 
eral years ago, there are ten good jobs where there is one 
good man to fill them.” 

“Thanks, Old Timer, that’s mighty enecouraging.”’ 

“As I said a few minutes ago, Jim, very few people ever 


What 


know how to cooperate, they ean’t 


learn how. to follow. I mean by that is, they don’t 


work with the other 


overseers, or if a superintendent, he can’t cooperate w 
the office or with the president. Some of the best men I 
know are sadly lacking in this quality. They are good lead- 
ers, but poor followers; therefore, they stay where they are 
when the men over them are anxious to do more for them 
if they could only wake up to that fact..... 


I like 


“Looks like your spinning is running nicely, Jim. 
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y \WENTY-FIVE years ago we were making trans- 

/ mission belt ...as good as any belt that was 
on the market. We had hundreds of satisfied 
customers. One belt user, however, could not 
be satisfied. 

In final desperation he came to us. “Make me 
a belt” he demanded, “the best that can be made, 
regardless of cost.” 

To satisfy him we made a special belt. It was 
away out of proportion with belts of that time. 
The cost was prohibitive. We shipped the belt 
and thought we had lost a customer. 


A while later he ordered the same kind of belt 
for another drive. He told his friends about the 
belt and orders began to arrive. It was an instant 
success. We called it Condor Belt—the Original 
Red Friction Surface Belt. We learned that there 
was a market for a belt of such high quality. 

Created merely to fill an emergency, Condor 
Belt became then . .. as it is today, the standard 
of belt comparison. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING co. 


Executive Offices and Factories PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Reside in the Principat Cities 
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to see the scavenger rolls all in good shape like you have 
yours.” 

“Yes, Old-Timer, we make our scavenger rolls as long 
as the stands will admit, and we are sure to have the pins 
tapered so that a thread lap will not get on the pin and 
cause the spinner to take extra time in getting it off. Then 
you notice in some mills the scavenger roll has enough 
space (because it is too short) next to the stand to let ecot- 
ton get wound around the end of the roll and stop the 
scavenger roll. Then you have several more ends down if 
the spinner is busy and does not get there soon enough. 
These little things don’t show up much as long as the work 
is running well, because the spinner passes around so often, 
but when the work is running badly and it takes the spinner 
about three times as long to get around, they do show up 
and keep the spinner bunged up.” 


In the Spinning Room. 


“Where did you get that guide wire, Jim? I believe 
that’s the best one I ever saw.” 

“Tt is a good one, Old-Timer. You will notice it saves 
the spinner one complete motion in putting up an end and 
in the run of a day that counts up.” (I will be glad to 
send a sample of this guide wire to any reader upon re- 
quest. ) 

“Then we found our top roll bill going up and up, Old- 
Timer, and after doing all we could to save every roller 
possible, it was still too high. Well, we finally discovered 
that the roving traverse on most of our frames had worn to 
where the roving was only traversing a little over half the 
length of the roll, so we immediately worked them all over 
and now our rolls are Jasting more than twice as long as 
they were.” 

“Good, Jim, I must make a note of that so I will not 
forget to look at mine when I go back home. It sure is 
the little things, isn’t it, Jim?” 

“Yes, Old-Timer, don’t you remember that long letter 
you wrote me about little things? (Published in the Sep- 
tember, 1926, issue of Corron.) Well, here it is. I take 
it out of my desk every few months and read it as I go 
through the mill, and I have never yet failed to find some- 
thing that I could improve upon to help my job.” 

“Bully for you, Jim. That’s what I call a good pupil. 
Of course you also worked over the roving traverse on your 
fly frames, too, I suppose.” 

“Yes, we did, but there is something there I am not 
going to tell you, Old-Timer.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, when you go back home and start working over 
your roving traverses on speeders, intermediates and slub- 
bers, you will find out. At any rate, if you run into any 
trouble in getting the full stroke on your roving traverses, 
let me know and I will try to help you out.” 

“How do you keep your weight levers all the same 
height, Jim?” 

“We set them, Old-Timer.” 

“Never mind, now, don’t try to get smart. What I 
tmhean is, what is your system of keeping them in such uni- 
form shape ?”’ 

“Well, we simply have a little block of wood for a 
gauge, and the overseer takes it along with him when he is 
looking over weight levers to see that they all clear the 
gauge. Of course, each section man has a similar gauge.” 

“You mean that the overseer goes over the whole room 
looking at nothing but weight levers?’ 
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“Yes, that is our system, and we have found that it is 
better, that is, we get better results by inspecting only one 
thing at a time. Of course the overseer does not put the 
gauge on every weight lever. That would take him a week. 
He merely looks at them, and if one doesn’t look like it is 
set correctly, he slips the gauge under to see. If it is too 
low or very much too high, he puts a chalk mark on the, 


guide board and the section man comes along and adjusts 
that lever.” 

“T notice you say too low, or very much too high. W 
do you make the difference, Jim?’ 


“Well, a lever a little too high does not change the 
weight on the roll as much as a weight too low, therefore, 
unless it is very much too high, we do not have the se 


tion man change it.’ 

“How did you find that out?” 

“Well, I will have to own up, Old-Timer. 
whether that is a fact or not and I have been intending 
to get one of these textile graduates to figure it out for mé 


I don’t know 


But I do know this: that if your weight levers and stirrups 
get worn badly, you will have more uneven work. 


. h¢ ++ ] 
welgnt otf and tne 


seen them where you could take the 

end would run right on for several minutes before it would 

come down, because the lever and stirrup had worn sue 
99 


“ia See 
IV iocKed, 


a notch they were practical 


frames for othe 


“Does your overseer look over his 
things, too ?”’ 

“You bet your life he does!” 

“Well, how does he know what to look over and when 
to do it?” 

“Well, we have an inspection book, and enter on that 
list the things we have found from experience need atten- 
tion and how often they need it. We require the overseer 
to spend thirty minutes every day in looking over some- 
thing. Then he records it in this book with the date which 
of course shows us at all times just where we stand with our 


inspection. For example, see here: he has fire pails entered 
as one item, and you see he has looked at them every Fri- 


day. That is not much trouble. After he puts on his time 
every day he will not leave the desk until he looks at this 
inspection book. If it is Friday, he knows the oilers are 
supposed to fill up fire pails Friday morning, so he steps 
out into the room, looks at a few pails to see if they have 
had attention, goes back to the book and marks Fire Pails 
in by putting the date under it.” 

“Well, Jim, I see there is no danger of the insurance 
man ever finding your fire pails empty.” 

“No, Old-Timer, and there is no danger of my boss 
ever finding my job run down, either, because we have e 
tered every important item in this record book, which 


should have attention by the overseer, and he 


does not forget them. They get attention at the proper 


time.” 
In the next installment, “‘Old-Timer’’ and Jim will 
finish in the spinning room and get into the card room, 
where some interesting conversation takes place. 
Some New National Colors. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 Reetor St., 
New York City, has introduced a new acid black under the 
name of National Buffalo Black GRF Cone. It is claimed 
by the makers to be exceptionally fast to light, producing 
a color that will not bronze even when dyed very heavy. 
being best dyed with Glauber’s salt and sulphuric acid. 


It is well suited for the dyeing of silk and wool and st 


rayon and cotton only slightly, it is stated. 
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The Dodge-Timken grease seal is indestructible. It 
cannot absorb grease, char and become useless. It is 
therefore positive insurance against grease leakage 
and damage to goods in process. 

This bearing was designed by engineers who knew the 
textile operator’s problem—it has filled a need and 
proved its efficiency in many leading mills. 

The Dodge-Timken Hanger bearing is rugged and eco- 
nomical. Greasing once every six months is all that is 
required and this means low maintenance. 


We will be glad to send interesting bulletins and com- 
plete information upon request. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Power Transmission— Material Handling—Special Machinery 
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Single-Process Picking With 
Synchronized Control 


HE story of the development of one-process picking by 
re Saco-Lowell Shops is interestingly told in the July 
ssue of the company’s Bulietin. The description is based 
mainly upon the installation of five of these units at the 


Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., 


whole plant to this new system. 


which have changed the 


Because of the interest 


current regarding this new method of picking, by which 


the finisher picker is omitted and the breaker lap is used on 
the card, the following information concerning this machine, 
its construction and operation, is taken from the Bulletin 
description. 

The first experiment was made up of various sections of 
existing machinery—the object being to retain the equiva- 
lent of doublings and the uniformity of lap produced by 
a one-beater finisher; a feeder was introduced between the 
first two Buckley sections and the last blade section, with 
eveners on the first and last sections. The theory was that 
sufficient cleaning could be done in the opener sections and 
a rough evening accomplished which would deliver a sheet 
within five per cent of constant to a feeder, which would 
then provide a certain amount of mixing as a substitute for 
the ordinary blending on the finisher apron; at the same 
time giving a constant feed to a one-beater lapper, because 
of the constant level of the cotton in the hopper. 

However, it is explained, in actual practice it was found 
that the first evener had a tendency to run steadily light or 
heavy, causing a variation in the level of stock; it was also 
found that an adjustment of the final evener required an 
adjustment of the first evener, but not always in the 


same proportion nor the same direction. It was decided to 


COT ON 
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disconnect ie pedals 


evener, hsert a 
through suitable 
shippe r of the cone 

> Intermediat 
would be compensated 
first feeder and fee 
the stock against 
form into a lap, 
sary tor prope! 
tion of the entire 
portant feature. 
The machine as developed, and 


Mills in the 


explained in the cross-section view 


the Langley 


accompa! 


machine is made up of the following, 


} + . ++ . 
the sketch: automat feeder (no 


Buckley beater; tion; another 24 


screen sec 


t intermediate 


beater; another screen section: 
beater; sereen section; and calender sect 


r = ’ ' 
he pedais oft the firs. evene 


As explained, 
nected from the cone frame, and a rake A 
which is connected to the 
As the 


mediate hopper varies one way or the other, the action 


intermediate ho} per, 


lar +} 
level or tne 


of the first evener. 


| 


the rake shifts the belt on the cone frame 


(not shown) and 


this in turn either speeds or slows the delivery of the stock 


to the first beater, thus compensating for any change in 


the level in the intermediate hopper. In other words, the 


rate of feeding stock to the first beater is regulated, not by 
eed rolls is custo 


the amount that passes through 


mary in the old-style machine, but instead is regulated by 
stock hopper. It 1s 
] 


pointed out that the stock being constantly level in the 


the amount of intermediate 


oe 
<, = 


A View of the Installation of Five One-Process Pickers Made at the Langley Ml, Langley, S. C., by the Saco-Lowell 


Shops. 


The Sectional View Shows the Construction of the Equipment. 
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Fales and Jenks Company Wins Satisfied 
Clients by Adopting Moccasin Bushings 
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MOCCASIN(2“"S BUSHINGS 


The Fales and Jenks Company, makers 
of textile machinery, enjoys the patronage 
of thousands of satisfied clients through- 
out theindustry. Moccasin Bushings have 
made a large contribution to the success of 
Fales and Jenks products by solving the 
bushing problem once and for all. 


Moccasin Bushings have a patented 
self-oiling feature. Specially treated white 
pine plugs, inserted in the bushing, carry 
oil in a continuous film to the bearing 
surface. 


Friction, wear, loss of power, waste oil, 


dripping oil, dangerous hand oiling — all 
the disadvantages of the ordinary bushing 
are eliminated. Moccasin Bushings are 
notably long-lived — some having been in 
use for ten years without showing the least 
sign of wear. 

It will pay you to find out what Moc- 
casin Bushings can do on your looms, 
twisters and loose pulleys. Write us for — 
complete information. 


Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Chattanooga Tennessee 
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intermediate hopper, produces an even feed to the finisher 

beater, acted upon by the last evener in the usual way. 
The gentle treatment accorded the cotton in this manner, 

and the beating of the loose, fluffy stock by the “finisher 


beater”, instead of the sheets from four hard laps, are 


among the features emphasized for the machine in the 
description. When the Langley installation was partially 
completed, the mill had half their work on three-process 
and half on one-process, and comparative tests were made. 
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HE PORTABLE elec- 

r & tric drill plays a very im- 
portant part in maintaining 
production in the various de- 
partments of the mill; it also 
helps to keep down many of 
the delays caused by having 
to wait on the machine shop. 
There are many five-minute jobs which must often wait for 
a hour or more in the machine shop until someone has 
time to get to them. Many of the small drilling jobs can 
be done by the fixer in the room without taking the part 
to the machine shop. 

It is desired at all times to repair all breakdowns in 
the shortest possible time. If the fixer knows that he can 
fix-some minor trouble without having to stop the machine 
but a few minutes, he will do so, without waiting to have 
it called toe his attention. By taking care of the small things 
as they come up, he is able to keep his job in good repair. 

The fixer, shown in the photograph on the upper left, 
is drilling a hole in a set screw that had been broken off 
in the compound gear of a roving frame, so that an easy- 
out could be inserted and the set screw removed. If the 
fixer had had to take the compound gear out of the frame, 
the loss of production would have been much more, even 
if the machine shop had been able to repair it at once, than 
it was by doing the job on the frame. 

The picture on the lower right shows a picker fixer 
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Some Uses of the Portable Electric Drill 
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Quoting from the Bulletin: “It found that the 


made from the one-process pickers was better in every way 


was yarn 


than on the three-process. This was undoubtedly due not 


only to the increased uniformity of the lap, but also to the 
gentler treatment of the cotton, as the total beats per inch 
on the one-process picking was only 28, while on the three- 
process it was 124. There was a very noticeable improve- 


} a 


ment in the appearance of the yarn, it being much freer o 


black specks and nips” 


Showing a fixer using the portable 
electric drill on a roving frame, left; 
and on a picker, at the right. Two 
of many mill uses for the drill. 











If the east- 
ing had been taken to the machine shop to be drilled it 


“ 
drilling out a broken eap screw on a picker. 


would have necessitated stopping the picker for a longer 
period of time. In a mill where the pickers have trouble 
keeping up with the eards this would mean a serious loss 
of production, unless there were a number of laps ahead. 
The drill shown in these photographs was furnished by the 
U. S. Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An electric drill saves much time in the erection and 
overhauling of machinery. In overhauling spinning frames 
where the stands are badly worn and brass bushings are 
needed, a drill can be used for drilling the holes in the 
In the 


erection of machinery there are many holes that have to be 


stands without having to take them off the frame. 


“ly 4 


drilled and tapped out; by using an electric drill there is 
no time lost as it is ready when needed. 

An electric drill is very useful in the weave room for 
spotting shafts and drilling out set screws. Many pulleys 
and gears that would be broken off are saved by drilling 


out broken set screws. 



































The Basis of Good Judgment 


When management establishes a 
competent source and better supply 
of Knowledge, 
vious judgment is apparent. 


Management is often capable of bet- 
ter judgment than it uses. 


It is not so much the lack of capac- 
ity to judge correctly as it is a lack 
of correct facts and figures on which 


to base judgment. 


Business climbs from 
black on knowledge 


coupled with sane action. 
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of conditions, 
is the result. 
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Modern Accountancy develops the 
knowledge and organizes the sources 
The judgment of good man- 
agement applies it. Greater success 
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the waste in its pre- 
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Picking a Lease for Re-Sizing Warp. 


Epitor Coron : 

I would be glad to have the ideas of some of the readers 
of the “How Other Men Manage” department as to the 
best method to pick a lease on a 5,000 end warp, so as to 
be able to re-size from the loom beam, this warp being soft 
and practically impossible to run. 

ContrisutToR No, 4052. 


The Effect of Moisture in Waste Calculations. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the July issue of Corron “Contributor No. 4032” 
asks several questions about the effect of moisture content 
in making waste calculations. He wants to know whether 
the waste percentage should be figured on the gross weight 
of the cotton when received at the mill or at the time the 
cotton is actually put into process; also, the effect of mois- 
ture on the waste percentages during the different processes 
of manufacture. 

He is correct in stating that the moisture cortent of 
the cotton changes between the time it is received and the 
time it is put in process. 

The entire structure of cost figures rests on the basis 
of the cost of the raw material, and inasmuch as cash has 
been paid for the moisture content of the bale, as well as 
the bags, ties, and other items of waste, he should base 
his cost and production figures on the gross weight of the 
bale as received. Even if later, the sale price of the prod- 
uct is quoted by the yard, piece, or package, the’ weight of 
the raw material should be the basic factor in setting the 
price. 

Humidifying systems serve a two-fold purpose. First, 
in maintaining the material in the best condition for work- 
ing through the various machines with the least preventable 
waste, and second, in maintaining the moisture content for 
which the manufacturer has paid cash, and which he is 
justly entitled to re-sell to his customers. 

Some authorities claim eight per cent as a normal mois- 
ture content for cotton in the bale, and 6.5 per cent as 
normal for finished goods. 

It is possible to approximate the moisture content of 
the bales by the use of the electric oven, but when the ef- 
fects of the seasons, sources of supply, storage conditions 
and weather variations are considered, it is doubtful if the 
information so gained would be of any practical value. 
In eases where cotton is received in an extremely moist 
state, the moisture content could be determined in this way; 
but ordinarily in eases of dispute, the weight of the bale 
after a reasonable time under normal storage conditions 
would indicate the excessive moisture content. 

The subject of waste is one of greatest importance, and 
extreme care should be taken to account for all loss of 
weight between the bale and the finished goods. This is 
done in all well-run mills and where the item of invisible 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 














We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


waste reaches undue proportions, the moisture content of 


the cotton on receipt will warrant careful checking. 


Contrisutor No. 4158. 


Epiror Corron : 


In your July number you published an interesting ques- 
tion from “Contributor No. 4032” concerning the effect of 
moisture content in waste calculations. He wanted to know 
how to consider the varying moisture content of different 


bales of cotton in determining the calculations for waste. 

It is true that very little attention is paid to the amount 
of moisture contained in cotton at the time it is purchased, 
received at the mills, and run from the warehouse into the 
mills. This matter has recently been given more considera 
tion than formerly, I think, and I believe that the time is 
not far distant when we shall see samples drawn from 
bales in every lot of cotton, and the moisture content taken 
and perhaps final adjustments made. 

Inasmuch as the individual bales will vary as to their 
moisture content as well as various lots of cotton, and also 
since cotton mixes are usually made up so far as possible 
of lots from various sections, picked at various times and 
under varying conditions, and brought into the mill with- 
out notice of regain, I hardly see how it would be possible 
to base waste percentages on bone-dry weights or to take 
moisture into the waste calculations at all. This reminds 
me of an efficiency engineer who was young in the game 
when efficiency engineering first became a fad. His idea 
was that we should be able to trace each strand of yarn 
back to the individual bale from which it was spun, in this 
way determining what cotton was best suited to our pur- 
poses and he even went so far as to suggest that an ac- 
eount of the running qualities of each strand from each 
bale should be kept. As we understand such a proposition, 
of course, we would have to have more bookkeepers and 
record makers than we had operatives in the mill. In 
fact, production would be so slowed down that we wouldn’t 
have anything for the operatives to do while the bookkeep- 
ers were getting their data. 

The case is somewhat similar in that it involves too 
much bookkeeping, and we would get lost in the shuffle in 
trying to make allowances and keep lots of cotton and 
bales of cotton separated so as to make these allowances 


worth while. 





It is my opinion that all waste percentag 
purposes ean safely be ealeulated on the bale as received 


in the opening room. Of course, I ¢ 
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courage your contributor from his desire or in his efforts 
to ascertain what his moisture content is, how it affects 
his work, and better still, how to control] it and even it up. 
I would be glad to hear from him from time to time through 
your columns as he progresses in this work. It is hardly 
possible that moisture content in cotton will vary on an 
average of more than three per cent. Now, for example, 
figure 15 per cent on a bale of 500 pounds; the total will 
be 75 pounds. Now, take another bale of similar weight 
but containing three per cent more moisture, and you total 
a 75-pound loss in weight; and the difference in percent- 
age, therefore, is about .4 of one per cent. The chances 
are if we select any two mixes of cotton of as near the same 
amount of moisture content as possible, and of the same 
grade and character of cotton, we would do well to run it 
through the mill and show losses of not more than .4 of 
one per cent apart. If you select individual ecards and 
pickers you will find that they will vary fully that much 
from day to day. 

Our advice is at the present time in calculating the 
costs of finished product, to allow for the maximum amount 
of waste gotten on any grade of cotton, and base the costs 
on this. 

I have been quite concerned over this problem myself, 
and am attacking it in quite a different way. Our idea is 
that if cotton is opened and aired for a few days, that it 
will contain practically uniformly its natura] regain under 
any given atmospherie condition. We propose, then, to 
arrange our picker room so that we can control the humidity 
in that room and maintain it at a constant percentage. 
Since we have found from practical experiments that cotton 
will adjust itself to its proper condition in a room within 
only a few minutes, we believe that we will keep a practi- 
eally constant regain in our cotton through the picking 
process, thereby delivering laps to the cards with uniform 
regain. Since we already have our ecard room, spinning 
room, and weaving room humidified and controlled, there 
should be a minimum of variation in our product from 
varying moisture content under these conditions. 


Contrisutor No. 4034. 


Using the Wooden Top Roll on Spinning. 


Epitor Corron : 

You recently published an inquiry from a_ subscriber 
who stated that he was having difficulty in operating the 
Washburn wood top roll on spinning. 

In using the Washburn roll, I have found that there 
must be a pretty careful investigation of individual operat- 
ing conditions, such as the diameter of the front steel roll, 
the length of the staple, the numbers of yarn and drafts. 
These must be considered to determine the right Washburn 
roll to use. They should not cause roller laps on the middle 
roll, and if they are properly used they should prevent this 
condition. 

The object of this roll is to reduce the drawing action 
at the middle pair of rolls on the spinning frames, thus 
causing the principal draft to oceur between the first and 
third pair of rolls, the cotton fibers slipping under the 
wood roll acting as an evener. The resilience of the wood 
and the delicate tension applied by the felt and leather to 
the roving, cause it to slip through the middle roll, is ar- 
ranged to lay in the loose ends of staple, preventing fly 
waste, cockled yarn and middle roller laps. When using 
these rolls the front and middle pairs of rolls must be set 
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as closely as the stands and cap bars will allow, that is to 


say jam up. 


A Method for Counting Warp and Pick. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the August issue, “Contributor No. 4036” asked for 
a standard method of counting warp sley and filling picks. 
He asked whether it was correct to figure the count within 
four inches of either selvage. 

I cannot say what the proper standard is for this, but 
it has been my experience, in connection with work in a 
textile testing laboratory, to test the warp sley in five 
places and take the average of these five counts. The first 
count was taken about an inch from the selvage, the second 
count was taken at about one-fourth the way across the 
cloth, the third count was taken in the middle of the eloth, 
the fourth count was taken at three-fourths the way across 
the cloth; and the fifth count was taken about one inch 
from the opposite selvage. The count for the filling picks 
was secured in the same way. 

I once was asked to determine the sley of cloth before 
and after brushing, and this will indicate how the cloth will 
vary in sley and pick simply by going through a brusher. 
I submit the accompanying summary of this test as a mat- 
ter of possible interest in connection with this subject: 





Object: To obtain the average and individual counts, 


warp and filling, before and after bru 
88, 40-inch cloth, 28s warp and 38s filling 

Method: Piece of cloth was taken from Draper loom 
having reed 1754 dents on 46%-inch ave ‘aging 37.7 dents 
per inch. This cloth was later brushed in the cloth room. 
The cloth was counted for sley across the entire width before 


shing operation on 80x 





and after brushing. Also, 36 inches of filling were counted 
before and after brushing 
Results: Filling Count. Warp Count. 
INCH Before After Before After 
1 88 K6 34 84 
RR 86 R 81 
5 87 86 5 81 
€ a8 87 79 - 
7 86 85 8 81 
- 86 86 7 8 
) 87 R86 7 80 
10 89 87 8 81 
11 88 87 81 81 
i2 37 87 8 8¢ 
13 88 87 . 81 
14 39 90 78 79 
15 86 86 79 SU 
16 88 87 79 81 
17 88 87 79 82 
18 48 87 79 8 
19 86 85 79 50 
2( 86 36 79 82 
21 88 86 79 82 
22 85 85 79 81 
23 87 86 79 81 
24 87 86 79 80 
25 89 89 78 80 
26 87 85 79 81 
27 86 86 80 81 
28 89 88 79 82 
29 88 87 50 82 
30 87 84 79 80 
31 87 86 80 81 
82 87 87 79 cae 
33 87 86 79 80 
34 86 86 79 81 
35 88 87 79 81 
36 87 88 80 81 
37 79 80 
38 80 81 
39 80 81 
40 82 63 
28 
TOTAL 3143 8114 TOTAL 3211 3214 
Average Pick 87.4 86.5 Avg.Sley 79.7 80.8 


fa 
The width of the cloth before brushing was 40 5/16 


inches, and the width after brushing was 39 13/16 inches. 
It will be noted that the figures show an average pick of 
87.4 before brushing and 86.5 after brushing; and an av- 
erage sley of 79.7 before brushing and 80.8 after. Allow- 
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“Send us Four Extractors 
the Same as Last Order’”’ 


One of the most successful woolen mills in the U. S. A. recently ordered additional machines 
to take care of enlarged production in exactly these words. 

The confidence back of this order is based upon the findings of their plant engineer and his 
experience with Tolhurst and other extractors over a period of years. 

Whether the product be wool, cotton, silk or rayon, there is a size and type Tolhurst ideally 
suited to the need and the layout of the mill. 


Write for catalog, or if you prefer, the consulting ser- 
vice of a Tolhurst Engineer may be arranged on request. 


OLHURS| 


— 


EXT A RAC TORS 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INT. « Cen ESTABLISHED 1852. TROY, WN. Y. 
New York Office: 183 Madison Ave. 


Southern Representative San Francisco Representative Western Representative Canadian Representative 
FRED H. WHITE B. M. PILHASHY, WILLIAM T. POWERS W. J. WESTAWAY CO., 
Inde endence _ Bidg., Merchants Exchange Bldg., 8 South Dearborn St Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 

Charlotte, N. ( San Francisco, Cal Chicago, Tl 275 Craig West, Montr-al, P. Q. 
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ing for a difference of 12-inch for 1.25 per cent contrac- 

tion in width, the test shows that the cloth was stretched 

from 36 inches to 36 21/64 inches, or .91 per cent. 
Contrisutor No. 4041. 





What Causes Long Chain Warps to Roll and Lock 
at Beamer? 


Epitor Corron : 

Recently we have been having considerable trouble with 
our long chain warps rolling or locking, and giving consid- 
erable trouble at the beamer. Our warps are made in two 
of our mills, and we have been having about the same 
amount of trouble with these warps from both mills, and 
the trouble all came on about the same time with all the 
warps. It would seem, therefore, that it is not caused in 
the warper room, but more likely on our indigo dyeing 
machine. We have gone over this machine very carefully, 
and so far have been unable to locate any causes for this 
trouble. We have pulled the rolls up two or three times 
and examined them, and even went so far as to drain our 
indigo vat and clean it thoroughly, and still have detected 
no apparent cause for this trouble. 

I am wondering whether or not any of your subseribers 
have ever had such a problem to solve, and if so, what are 
the causes they have discovered. 

ContrisuTOR No. 4056. 





Polishing Rings with Grinding Compound. 


Epitor Corton : 

After reading the letter of “Contributor No. 4042,” in 
the June issue of Corron, I wish to give my experience 
with using valve grinding compound to polish new rings. 
We started to put on some new rings, 114 inch, No. 1 flange. 
A section man had a box of compound in his tool box he 
had bought to use on his ear; I borrowed enough to polish 
one rail of rings. After the frame had run two days I 
examined the rings and found them to be in good shape 
in every way. I also watched them closely when I started 
the frame up to see that it was not rubbing off on the 
yarn. 

Speaking of breaking in new rings, I wonder if any 
overseer has tried wiping out the ring with a piece of 
waste after it has run a couple of days. Pick out a bob- 
bin where the end comes down a good bit and wipe out 
the ring with a clean piece of waste. It is surprising the 
amount of grease that will be found. Now put the end up 
and notice how much better it pulls and runs, especially on 
the doff. 

I also wish to say to “Old Timer”, in regard to his 
question on changing travelers. I have found that when 
spinning numbers from 28s to 44s it pays to change trav- 
elers every three or four weeks. I have seen places where 
the section man changed two frames per day until he went 
over his entire job. When he gets around he starts all over 
again. Some spinners say never change travelers when 
running numbers this fine; but the work will certainly run 
better when the travelers are changed regularly instead of 
being allowed to run until they break off. 

The article in the June issue by “Contributor No. 4022, 


on the “Importance of Oiling”’ is worth the June issue of 


Corton. I think that every overseer and second hand who 
reads it and acts accordingly will profit by it. 
a» Fa Cg 
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Discussing a Problem on Combers. 


Epitor Corron : 

In reply to the question of “Contributor No. 4043,” 
who is having trouble with the ends eutting on Nasmith 
combers, I would like to say that the leather detaching 
rollers may be causing this trouble. I should like to advise 
that when he notices an end cutting to take the leather roller 
out and see whether the ends of the roller, where they 
fit into the bushings, are worn or not. I have seen rollers 
where these ends are badly worn, usually just one end would 
be badly worn. When the roll was weighted down the 


r 
in 


worn end of the roller would have considerable play 
the bushing. It ean be seen that the roller would not at 
all times be in contact with the steel detaching roller. When 
the roller is delivering and starts to jump of course the 


end cuts. When the end euts, all the stoek is drawn down 
into the waste, which is more than the aspirator ean care 
for. 

I do not think that this is so much a matter of air. The 
contributor states, “All our machines do not do this, just 
an end here and there.’’ Look at it in this way, how could 
the air be wrong and affect just one end? This shows 
that the trouble must be in the end. I have noticed this 
trouble a few times and have had the defective rollers re- 


necked. 


[ have on occasion seen an end eutting, and it was 
some time before we could get it to running right. The 
end would eut and the brush fill up. This bot! for 
some time. At last I noticed that the lap ws 0 





one side and was being erowded through the feed roll and 
the nippers. By setting the guides over, we eliminated this 


trouble and the lap ran through evenly. 


t 
ContTrisputTor No. 4141. 
Epitor Corron: 
The trouble “Contributor No. 4043” is having with his 
combers arises, in my opinion, not from the air currents of 


It appears to me 





the aspirator, but from other ea 


that he is trying to correct a fault by mean the aspira- 


aspirator, he 





tor that is not caused by it; if it were 
should be able to set it so as to do away with the trouble. 
I have never found it necessary to adjust the currents in 
the aspirator, once the proper settings are discovered. The 
aspirators of all our combers are set alike, our only care 


in this respect is to keep the fan running easily, and the 


aspirators clean. We take the asplirators apart once a month 
to take out the bunches of waste and leaf, sometimes we 
find a wad of short fiber has collected and plugged the in- 
ner tin. We have found that having the upper edge of the 
hole in the inner tin about an inch and a half below 
perforations in the outer tin, gives the best results at 98 
nips per minute. It may be that the combers in question 
have dirty aspirators or the wrong settings. 

I believe that the trouble lies in the heads. If the 
heads are set exactly alike, the trouble must lie in some 
other cause than the settings. I would suggest, however, 
that the settings be carefully examined. In a mill where 
there are only eight combers it is hardly likely that a regu 


lar comber man is used. I have always found 


diffieult 


to convince men who have not had long comber experience 


] 


that absolute accuracy is essential. To do good wor 


} 


k, eomb 
ers must be set as accurately as possible. This requires a 


good deal of patience, and is often not done by other than 
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o rayon-warp wool-filled fabrics 
du Pont Super-Extra gives the 


“coverage” that means RICHNESS 


LLOWING the fashions of the conti- 

nent, rayon-warp fabrics, wool-filled, 

have taken great strides toward popularity 

. and one great reason for their success 

is a yarn that has made their high quality 
possible—du Pont Super-Extra. 

For, as you know, a rayon yarn must 
have exceptional qualities to produce a 
successful fabric of this type. Du Pont 
Super-Extra has: 

This 


means greater coverage—a better body— 


. more filaments per thread. 
fil ts per thread 


and the desired fullness and richness. 
. extra softness and pliability. This 


enables a better harmony with the woolen 


yarn and thus a better filled-in cloth. 

. unusual strength. This means eco- 
nomic running in the warp and a strong, 
substantial fabric. 


* * * 


For fabrics such as described above, for 
transparent velvets, for crepes, for rayon 
and cotton radiums, du Pont Super-Extra 
is today used by producers of the really 
finer qualities. 

There is only one Super-Extra. And only 
du Pont makes it. For information and 
prices, write or wire Du Pont Rayon Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. B, 2 Park Ave., New York. 


Member of the Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


T 
RAY OD 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 
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experienced comber men. Variations in sett’ngs may be the 
trouble in this case. 

If the aspirator is clean and the settings are right, I 
would examine the nipper plates and the springs holding 
them. The edge of the bottom nipper plate must be ab- 
solutely straight and perfectly clean. It must fit into the 
upper nipper plate perfectly, and the upper nipper blade 
must also be straight and true. Possibly new upper n pper 
blades have been fitted to these combers imperfectly. The 
blade should rest snugly against its supports, and it must 
not be bent into an are. These blades are not interchange- 
able, but must be fitted separately. The two nippers should 
be absolutely tight along their whole length when closed, 
and at every point along their bite there should be the 
same pressure. If there are any little lumps of wax or 
dust along their edges they will not close properly, and the 
end will gradually break down. Wax collects from the 
cotton and the dust collects in any scratches or dents that 
might occur. 

The pressure at all points of the nippers must be equal, 
or the end will pull through wherever the pressure is low. 
This can be regulated through the nipper springs. After 
working awhile these springs weaken, more or less, and 
should be removed. It is possible to adjust them by pulling 
down on the nuts, but this being a hit or miss proposition, 
I think it is much better to purchase new springs and set 
the nuts the same distance on all. The pressure is then 
the same on both sides of all the nippers. The cost of the 
springs is so small, and their work so important, I think 
it is unwise to adjust them separately. They should not be 
set too tight, as in this case there would be more pressure 
on the ends than in the middle. 


The leather detaching rolls will also cause the end to 
break. They must be evenly covered, well varnished, free 
turning, and evenly weighed. I do not consider it advisa- 
ble to run detaching rolls on which the covering is slightly 
worn. There is only one fiber between the two rolls at 
any one point, theoretically, and the diameter must be uni- 
form to draw the fibers evenly. The roll must turn easily 
in its bearings or it will not draw evenly. If too much 
weight is put on the rolls, the ends will hold back as de- 
seribed, the excessive weight being applied to the ends of 
the rolls will cause them to are in the middle. 

It may be that the nippers open too late, or not wide 
enough. If they open too late the lap is taken from the 
top comb too soon, making a bad end. If the nippers do 
not open wide enough, there is a poor piecing, and ocea- 
sionally a broken piecing. The air current from the aspira- 
tor might affect this; possibly the combers in question have 
this fault. 

If the staple is less than 114-inch, I would set the nip 
pers to a flat 14 at index 19. 

The needles in the cylinder may be bent or broken, or 
the brushes might not keep the needles clean. This would 
cause the trouble “Contributor No. 4043” is having. 

C58) (ase: ) 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. Moves Chicago Office. 


The Philadelphia Quartz Company, manufacturers of 
silicates of soda, have removed their Chicago office to larg 
er quarters in the Engineering Building, 205 West Wacker 
Drive. Carl F. Wolcott is in charge. Warde C. Cookman 
has recently been added to the office sales staff. 
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Beater Settings on Long Staple Cotton. 


Epritror Corton: 


Referring to the letter from “M. R. (N. C.)”, appear 
ing in the June number of Corron, and his suggestions on 
setting feed rolls to picker beaters for long staple cotton, 
varying from 11% inch to 15% inch staple, his comments on 
this most important subject are very interesting indeed. 
The writer has not seen any article in connection with this 
subject which covers this matter so thoroughly. 

On the other hand, allow me to remark that he omitted 
to add that in order to carry out his suggestions, that is 
to say, set the feed roll as closely as possible, he I believe, 
should have stated that it is assumed that the pickers are 
in perfect condition, the beaters balanced, ete. It is very 
rare indeed, particularly on old machines, that these close 
settings would be safe, for obvious reasons. 

Referring to his comments regarding the danger of 
having too wide a setting between the feed roll and the 
Kirschner beater, this in the writer’s opinion is very true. 
During the last few years long staple cotton has deteri- 
orated; this condition increases the number of neps. At 
a mill that has the reputation of spinning the finest yarns 
in the world—they look upon 100s as being coarse num- 


bers—it was found some years ago that deterioration had 


set in on the Jannovitch Sea-Island and Abbassi (white 
Egyptian cotton). In order to preserve their enviable 


reputation, the mill had their cotton experts present whil 
these cottons were being ginned. They also spent over a 


year and an immense amount of money making minute 


tests regarding the settings and speeds of beaters. It was 
found that the 16 or 18 inch type of Porcupine beater 
proved to be the most desirable type to use on their 1%¢- 
inch up to 1%-inch length staple. It was also found, not- 
withstanding the very high counts they spun, that when 
running a lighter lap it was difficult to get a perfect sizing. 
They found that for their particular purposes, the Kirsch- 
ner type beater had a tendency (no matter how close the 


+} 


feed rolls were set to it) to inerease the number of neps, 


] 


although the appearance of the lap was better. Tests were 








made with the two-arm and three-arm bladed beaters. For 
their particular purpose they found that the ends of the 
fibers suffered somewhat. 

Many mill men when spinning long staple cotton giv 
their strictest attention to the close setting of the ecards 
and yet regard a close setting on pickers as dangerous and 
injurious to the staple. The latter idea is not correct, as 
“M. R.” parti ly emphasizes B. O. B. (Ga.) 
Epviror Corron: 

Answering the inquiry of “C.R.” in April Corron for 
beater settings on long-staple cotton, it will be necessary to 
assume various combinations of beater arrangements to 


cover the question. 

As a basic principle, the Buckley beater may be set 
as close to the feed rolls as desired, the blade can only be 
set to a distance that will still permit the lap to pass 


through without excessive bruising of the fibers, while the 


ttine 


Kirschner, beater has a wide variation of possible settings 
dependent on the staples to be run. 

In setting the Buckley, it is a matter of little conse- 
quence what the staple is, the same setting will work eque!- 
ly well on any staple, or any grade of cotton. This fact 


} 


is due to the staggered arrangement of the striking arms 
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of this type of beater, which cover so small a portion of 
the sheet of lap at any one time that it is impossible tu 
pinch up the cotton closely enough between the arm and 
the feed roll to damage the staple. The width of the arms 
on a Buckley is about 5/16-inch, and regardless of the 
closeness of the setting, the cotton can always spread sid2- 
ways in yielding to the force of the blow, and be torn off 
the sheet without injury. 

This assumes that a mill has one of the late type Buck- 
ley cylinders, with straight arms, which oppose square 
shoulders to the sheet of lap. The older type beaters, with 
bent arms, oppose a corner of the arm to the lap, and do 
not clip it off evenly. On either intermediate, or finisher, 
as well as breaker, the Buckleys of the new type may be run 
with a setting of 3/16-inch with excellent results. This se‘- 
ting may be increased to 1/4-inch on the breakers, but for 
good work should never be more than 1/4-inch. A wider 
setting will so reduce the effectiveness of the blows as to 
result in lumpy laps. The Buckley is gentler in its action 
on the cotton than any other type of beater, and when set 
too wide, the arms will not clip the cotton cleanly off of 
the sheet, but will knock it off in loose lumps. On intez- 
mediates or finishers, the Buckley may be set as close as 
1/16-inch without injury, though a closer setting than 1/8- 
inch is seldom necessary. 

With too wide a setting, the Buckley cylinder will al- 
most certainly lap up the feed roll, and if this trouble has 
been experienced, it can be remedied by closing the set- 
ting. Too wide a setting will also throw good cotton into 
the mote box. The reason for this is that the beater, by 
not keeping the lap clipped clean, will throw some of the 
large lumps back over the top grid bar, where they feed 
down into the mote box, or wrap around the feed roll. 

Blade beater settings will vary with the staple and the 
machine. For the breaker, a setting of 1/4-inch on 1 1/8- 
inch cotton, up to 3/8-inch on 1 5/8-inch should be satisfac- 
tory. Some carders will set wider on the long staple where 
the previous opening is not good. If you have a good pre- 
opening system, and the stock is in a well loosened condi- 
tion when it reaches the breaker, a setting wider than 3/8- 
inch is not advisable, as some of the cleaning is_ lost. 
Poorly opened cotton may require a wide setting to avoid 
injury. 

On an intermediate, or a finisher, a setting of 3/16-inch 
for 1 1/8-inch, up to 1/4-inch for the longest staple will do 
well. Some will advocate a wider setting for the longest 
staple, but on such cotton the laps are usually light, and 
the beater speeds low, so that a 1/4inch setting is about 
right. Intermediate pickers are seldom used on very long 
staple stock. 

The writer’s advice on Kirschner beaters would be t» 
take them off of staple cotton, but if you must use them, 
to set them wide. On 1 5/8-inch stock, the Kirschner is 
particularly objectionable, as nearly all this very long staple 
is ginned on roller gins, which leave the cotton in a matted 
and ropy condition, with all the motes left in the stock. 

The needle points of the Kirschner beater, set as they 
are with a slight forward pitch to engage the fibers, wi!l 
inevitably tear numbers of these matted, neppy masses, and 
fill the work with nits. The best possible arrangement for 
running staple cotton is to use all new type Buckley cylin- 
ders with settings recommended by the manufacturers for 
any particular work. These settings will almost certainly 
be about 3/16-inch all the way through, with possibly 1/4- 
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inch on the breaker. This inquiry was doubtless inspired 
by some trouble with breaking strength or with nitty work, 
and for both of these difficulties, the use of the Buckley 
throughout is the best remedy. 

On 1 1/8-inch or 1 3/16-inch stock, the Kirschner, 1f 
used, should be set about 1/4inch. Closer setting will 
probably cause a lowering of strength and an increase uf 
nits. Close settings of a Kirschner are satisfactory with 
very short cotton, but are not recommended on _ longer 
stock. If the Buckley is not used all through, the blade 
is better for use on the finisher where 1 1/4-inch to 1 5/8- 


ineh eotton is used. 
C. L. (Mass.) 


Starching and Finishing Work Shirt Sateens. 


Epitor Corron : 

I notice in the June number a letter from “Contributor 
No. 4023” with reference to starching and finishing work 
shirt sateens, and would like to express some thoughts along 
this line based upon my experience. 

Unless the maker is given a pattern to finish by; is 
putting on the market a new cloth; or is competing against 
another cloth that has certain features of finish, such as 
stiffness, luster, from the calendering by schreiner, beetles, 
ete., I would proceed as follows: 

After the cloth has been dved and mangled, it is dried 
on the eans and allowed to cool. Then it is conditioned 
and allowed to lie in a cool place for two or three hours; 
then hot Swiss-calendered on a three-bowl calender, using 
heavy pressure. Then stretched on the belt stretcher or 
clip stretching machine and afterwards filled on a two-bowl 
starch mangle, using the following formula: 

Yellow dextrin 375 pounds; Farina 50 pounds; Olene 
oil (50 per cent) 3% gallons; direct black, 14 ounces; 
carbolic acid (No. 5) 1 pint; sufficient water to make, when 
boiled, 250 gallons, 

When filled, dry on the “cans” and allow to cool; then 
again condition on the damping machine and let lie for 
two hours; afterwards, hot Swiss calender on a six bowl 
calender and again stretch on a clip or belt stretching ma- 
chine and then make up as required. 

For a better class cloth to give a good “clothy” feel, 
the following method is suitable: 

After dyeing, give the cloth a good mangling, dry and 
allow to cool. Condition on the damping machine and al- 
low to lie in a cool place for four or five hours. Then hot 
Schreiner-calender; afterwards steam the roll under pres- 
sure in a suitable steaming machine, using “dry steam’’. 
Again Schreiner-calender and stretch to width required on 
a clip stretching machine. Of course the formula for starch- 
ing, etc., may have to be modified or added to according 
to the make or construction of the cloth being finished. 
The Schreiner bow] will be engraved the number of lines 
per inch required, and if a high gloss is required then it 
is friction ealendered before the Schreiner calender process. 

Conditioning or damping the cloth is of more impor- 
tance than it seems at first glance. It replaces natural 
moisture taken out of the cloth at the dyeing operations. 

It should be carefully manipulated, for it is one of 
the important functions of finishing and should be en- 
trusted to a competent operator only. 

The cloth must be thoroughly cold before it is condi- 
tioned, or the moisture will not be absorbed as it ought to 
be, and afterwards, the cloth should remain in a cool place 
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The Fastest of the Fast Blues 
Anthrene Blue R CX 


In addition to the “all-round fastness’” which 
characterizes the Anthrenes, this product has supe- 
rior resistance to chlorine bleaching and kier- 
boiling. 

Being very pure, it vats easily, levels well, pene- 
trates thoroughly; is therefore valuable for machine 
and pressure dyeing, beams, warps, cops, rawstock, 
etc. 


ENS ARSC 9: 25) ROP uate, 


It has the brilliant red tone 


lacking in the other fast blues 


AE SEB MED pe ae REC EE SITE RE SBE” 


cite ects 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
36 North Jefferson Street Kensington and Lehigh Avenue 
GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, 8. C 
2261 North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 


MEXICO 
Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, D. F., Mexico City 


BOSTON, MASS. 
68 Devonshire Street 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
32 Custom House Street 


CANADA 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Gana 
“Fit The Mill To The Job” 


By mill, we mean not the 
building so much as the equip- 
ment it houses. 


For example . . . the matter of 
cleaning roving bobbins. There 
are three ways open. You can 
make the spinner responsible for 
cleaning the bobbins on frames— 
which necessarily slows down pro- 
duction. Or—you can hire a 
crew of bobbin cleaners . . . and 
replace a lot of ruined kLobbins 
each month. 


If, however, you are anxious to 
keep your mill operating at high- 
esi possible speed and efficiency 
and keep cost of bobbin cleaning 


The TERRELL MACHINE CoO., Inc. 


to a minimum, you will have 
Termaco Roving Bobbin Clean- 
ers installed. 


The cost of these machines is 
insignificant in view of the fact 
that they save their whole cost 
from one to three times arnual’y. 
Equally important, Termacos in- 
sure an ample supply of perfectly 
cleaned bobbins at all times. 
Waste is carded off, not cut off. 
Bobbins are smooth and last in- 
definitely. Roving waste needs 
no reworking. Excessive waste 
can be checked immediately. 


Think these facts over carefully. 
Get the full details about Termaco 


economies. Write us today. 


Mfrs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 
N. Y. and N. E. Representative 
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for several hours to allow the moisture to thoroughly pen- 
etrate. 

I trust the foregoing reply may be one, among others, 
which will be of some use to your correspondent, but, as 
“Contributor No. 4023” says, one must see a sample and 
know the weight and finish required, otherwise it is only 
guess work. I suggest a working knowledge of chemistry 
and a good laboratory in which to do a little research work, 
as being necessary to the finishing department of every 
mill. Given these, and provided he has the necessary ma- 
chinery, one is well equipped to analyze and finish any 
fabric submitted. C. W. (CaNnapaA). 


Preventing Pickers from Sucking Back Motes. 


Epitor Corron: 

Referring to the letter of “Contributor No. 4019,” in 
which he asks, “What is the best remedy to prevent pickers 
sucking back motes and trash”. It is understood that they 
have the old style Atherton pickers. I might say that this 
objectionable feature can take place on all makes of ma- 
chinery, for the following several reasons. 

First, the main reason is due to that elusive substance 
ealled air. On old pickers it is often found that there are 
a number of “air leakages”. Also, the man in charge of 
the picker room, in order to offset this undesirable condi- 
tion, speeds up his fans far too high. There are cases 
where the old type of bladed beater has been replaced by 
Kirschner beaters, but the speed of the fan is not reduced. 
The Kirschner beater, owing to its construction, acts as a 
fan, and therefore the fan speed can be reduced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent from what it formerly ran with the 
ordinary bladed beater. 

The setting of the grid bar circles which carry the grid 
bars should be carefully looked into. Also, the spacings 
between the bars should be adjusted. It is a good prac- 
tice from time to time to clean the bars and polish them 
up with graphite. B. 0. B. (Ga.) 


Figuring the Eyes Per Inch in Harness. 


Epiror Corron : 

In reply to “Contributor No. 4037”, who wants to know 
a short way of figuring the heddles per inch on harness, 
[ give the following rule which I have always used and 
found to be very satisfactory. Let us assume, for instance, 
that we want to make 80 x 80, 4.00-yard print cloth on 
four cotton harness, each two harness working as one. 

First, let us figure the reed. I do this as follows: Sley 
minus one times 95 per cent, divided by the ends per dent, 
thus: 


37% dents per inch. 


Now we want the varn to be as straight as possible 
from the reed’ back through the harness. In one inch of 
reed there are 75 ends so we want 75 heddles an inch of 
the four harness, so 75 divided by four harness gives 18.75 
heddles per inch. Let us say we want the harness to have 
heddles for 44 inches, so 18.75 *& 44 
44-inch spread. So we ean order our harness—four shades 
to the set and 825 heddles on a spread of 44 inches. 

The rule might be stated thus: 


825 heddles on a 


Dents per inch in reed 
multiplied by the ends per dent and divided by the num- 
ber of shades gives the heddles per inch on each shade of 
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harness. Multiply 
spread, and it will 
each harness. 


No. 4040. 


Trouble with Mis-picks and Shuttle Marks. 


Epitor Corron : 
Being a subseriber to Corron, I am seeking so 


mation. We are making 2.85-vard, 76 x 48 three-le 
on 30-inch Model E Draper looms, making 164 
minute, using 17s filling and 13s warp 
We are having a lot of trouble with m 
marks, the difficulty coming up on th 
that when it gets ready to take on a 
in the shuttle it will make from one to 
doing So, 
I would appreciate the suggestions of an} 
ers as to the causes they have found of 


well as their suggestions on how to 





A Report on Warper End Breakage. 


Epit R CoTTon . 
Due to the nun 
time to determine tl 
ments of the mill, 
my warpers because 
terest. 
The test was run on 


hours. The average number of 





END BREAKAGE TEST ON WARPERS 


Date S422 


Average Number Warpers Run 4/3 Hours Run 


Cause of Stop Number Stops Tota 
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Stops per Warper per Hour Z4~ 





a breaking strength of 59 pounds. 
stops for the 11 hours or 1.15 stops per 
We listed the eauses for the breaks 
their proper headings as far as we 
them. 
I would like to hear from some other ove! 
have run these tests so that we can compar 


age and forms. H.. H. 
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An Extensive Line of 
Sulphur Dyes 


Applicable to Cotton in All Forms Either 
Raw Stock or Yarn in All Types of Modern 
Dyeing Apparatus, or on Piece-Goods in 


Jigs and Continuous Machines. 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 
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Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 
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Securing Even Shades in Circulating Machine. 


Epitor Corron : 

This refers to the problem of “Y. B. (Ga.)”, published 
in the July issue, asking about dyeing yarn in the circu- 
lating type machine. He said that in dyeing yarn tan he has 
trouble with uneven shades. He gives his formula, which 
I suggest be read by anyone interested. 

These suggestions must be general, as he did not give 
the kind of yarn, nor mention the use of a water softener 
or the type of package machine. I will outline some gen- 
eral methods by which the trouble may be eliminated. 

The probable causes of poor dyeing are: hardness of 
water; poor solutions of dyestuffs used; lack of uniformity 
in weight, size and softness or hardness of packages dyed; 
poor preparation of dyestuffs and yarn; operation of ma- 
chine, including proper shifting periods, method used, and 
machine being out of repair. 

Taking up first the hardness of the water, if the mill 
uses water from a city water system, or has a filter at 
the plant, they will secure a clean water free of silt and 
mud, as a rule. This does not necessarily eliminate the 
hardness in the water, which is best taken care of by add- 
ing a few ounces of soda ash, tri-phosphate of sodium, or 
caustic soda to the dyebath, previous to entering the dye- 
stuffs. 

From what “Y. B.” says, he is using ready-mixed dye- 
stuffs. I feel it is better to buy the straight colors, having 
the dyestuff company from which the colors are secured re- 
match the shades, using the very best direct colors that are 
not affected by hard water or metals, and which can be 
added at 180-200 degrees F. if necessary for shading pur- 
poses. These dyestuffs must be level dyeing and give ex- 
cellent penetration, and have the same rate of exhaustion 
and affinity for the cotton fiber, otherwise, there will be a 
great variation of shade resulting from one formula. 

In the winding of the package on the springs it is best 
to use clean covers each time, for there can be a noticeable 
change in shade caused by leaving a cordovan dyed cover 
on a spring for a light shade, for example. This is caused 
by the excess dyestuff going into solution again and throw- 
ing the batch of yarn off shade. In such a case, the use 
of straight dyestuffs simplifies matters as the color can 
then be shaded, if necessary, with more ease, 


When the packages are either soft, hard, heavy or 


light, this will cause a variation in shade on the same dye- 
lot. This lack of uniformity causes an uneven distribu- 
tion of pressure in the dyeing process. It is the cause of 
poor penetration and “streaked” dyeing, and if the winders 
will be careful in winding a uniform package, just medium 
hard and weighing approximately one pound net, this will 
take care of almost every type of cotton yarn. The ends 
of the packages are best when they are straight and not 
hard on the ends and loose in the center of the package. 

The dyestuff must be boiled up thoroughly and strained 
through cloth before entering into the dyeing machine. If 
the yarn is a fine count, it would be best to give a 15 to 30- 
minute boiling out with one per cent Turkey red oil, pine 
oil and caustic soda or soda ash; then entering the dyestuff 
and following this method in a general way will aid in solv- 
ing the problem of faulty dyeing: 

After the preliminary boil-out of yarn on some of the 
more difficult counts of yarn, enter 144 per cent Turkey 
red oil or sulphonated castor oil cold, 14 per cent pine oil, 
2 to 6 ounces soda ash, tri phosphate of soda or caustic 
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They May Look Alike— 
But the Ditterence is Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap 
doesn’t any more make it a Bondaron Check 
Strap than the addition of a suit of clothes 
makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark 
“Sterling” to guide them, the purchasers of 
silverware would be unable to distinguish the 
unreal from the genuine. 


Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver 
that from the standpoint of the appearance 
there seems little to choose between them. Ordi- 
nary check straps with the hair on so closely re- 
semble the product bearing the name “Bondaron” 
that to the eye one check strap may seem to be 
as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—‘“all is not gold 
that glitters”—and the army of “just as good” 
merchants leaves nothing but dissatisfaction in 
its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you silver- 
ware you look for the name “Sterling” before 
you buy. When a mill supply man offers you 
check straps insist on seeing the name Bondaron. 
Unless the name is there you won’t get the 
genuine—and if you don’t get the genuine you 
can’t get Bondaron service. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Belttna 


Leathers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Textile 
617-619 Arch Street 
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Securing Even Shades in Circulating Machine. 


Epitor Corron : 

This refers to the problem of “Y. B. (Ga.)”, published 
in the July issue, asking about dyeing yarn in the circu- 
lating type machine. He said that in dyeing yarn tan he has 
trouble with uneven shades. He gives his formula, which 
I suggest be read by anyone interested. 

These suggestions must be general, as he did not give 
the kind of yarn, nor mention the use of a water softener 
or the type of package machine. I will outline some gen- 
eral methods by which the trouble may be eliminated. 

The probable causes of poor dyeing are: hardness of 
water; poor solutions of dyestuffs used; lack of uniformity 
in weight, size and softness or hardness of packages dyed; 
poor preparation of dyestuffs and yarn; operation of ma- 
chine, including proper shifting periods, method used, and 
machine being out of repair. 

Taking up first the hardness of the water, if the mill 
uses water from a city water system, or has a filter at 
the plant, they will secure a clean water free of silt and 
mud, as a rule. This does not necessarily eliminate the 
hardness in the water, which is best taken care of by add- 
ing a few ounces of soda ash, tri-phosphate of sodium, or 
caustic soda to the dyebath, previous to entering the dye- 
stuffs. 

From what “Y. B.” 
stuffs. I feel it is better to buy the straight colors, having 
the dyestuff company from which the colors are secured re- 


says, he is using ready-mixed dye- 


match the shades, using the very best direct colors that are 
not affected by hard water or metals, and which can be 
added at 180-200 degrees F. if necessary for shading pur- 
poses. These dyestuffs must be level dyeing and give ex- 
cellent penetration, and have the same rate of exhaustion 
and affinity for the cotton fiber, otherwise, there will be a 
great variation of shade resulting from one formula. 

In the winding of the package on the springs it is best 
to use clean covers each time, for there can be a noticeable 
change in shade caused by leaving a cordovan dyed cover 
on a spring for a light shade, for example. This is caused 
by the excess dyestuff going into solution again and throw- 
ing the batch of yarn off shade. In such a case, the use 
of straight dyestuffs simplifies matters as the color can 
then be shaded, if necessary, with more ease. 

When the packages are either soft, hard, heavy or 
light, this will cause a variation in shade on the same dye- 
lot. This lack of uniformity causes an uneven distribu- 
tion of pressure in the dyeing process. It is the cause of 
poor penetration and “streaked” dyeing, and if the winders 
will be careful in winding a uniform package, just medium 
hard and weighing approximately one pound net, this will 
take care of almost every type of cotton yarn. The ends 
of the packages are best when they are straight and not 
hard on the ends and loose in the center of the package. 

The dyestuff must be boiled up thoroughly and strained 
through cloth before entering into the dyeing machine. If 
the yarn is a fine count, it would be best to give a 15 to 30- 
minute boiling out with one per cent Turkey red oil, pine 
oil and caustic soda or soda ash; then entering the dyestuff 
and following this method in a general way will aid in solv- 
ing the problem of faulty dyeing: 

After the preliminary boil-out of yarn on some of the 
more difficult counts of yarn, enter 144 per cent Turkey 
red oil or sulphonated castor oil cold, 4% per cent pine oil, 
2 to 6 ounces soda ash, tri phosphate of soda or caustic 
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They May Look Alike— 
But the Difterence is Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap 
doesn’t any more make it a Bondaron Check 
Strap than the addition of a suit of clothes 
makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark 
“Sterling” to guide them, the purchasers of 
silverware would be unable to distinguish the 
unreal from the genuine. 


Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver 
that from the standpoint of the appearance 
there seems little to choose between them. Ordi- 
nary check straps with the hair on so closely re- 
semble the product bearing the name “Bondaron” 
that to the eye one check strap may seem to be 
as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—‘“all is not gold 
that glitters’”-——and the army of “just as good” 
merchants leaves nothing but dissatisfaction in 
its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you silver- 
ware you look for the name “Sterling’’ before 
you buy. When a mill supply man offers you 
check straps insist on seeing the name Bondaron. 
Unless the name is there you won’t get the 
genuine—and if you don’t get the genuine you 
can’t get Bondaron service. 


CHARLES 





COMPANY 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Beltina 
and Tertile Leathers 


617-619 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
























































HIGH SPEED WARPING 4° Sie EFFECTIVE / 


c 


High-speed warping came because of sharp competition, 


and with it came the urgent need for a beam especially 
designed to stand the stresses. Just as you can speed up 
any old rattle-trap warper, so you can use any old sec- 
tion beams—until they fall apart with the rough going 
and you lose a warp. Which won't be long. 


Washburn tackled the problem from YOUR side of the picture. 
This organization recognized that THE beam should stand the 
strains of sudden stop motion, be of light weight but remark- 
ably strong, have heads that would stay locked and yet with 
removable shafts, be absolutely concentric and always in balance 
and, for those who use both standard 
and high speeds, a beam that suits both 
well. Here is the answer—and it costs . 
less. Write for prices. 





224-234 No. WATER ST. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. @3 
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Made of bone-dry, A. No. 
1, Northern Cork Pine. 
Has 8 interlocking staves 
supported on strut-brace 
hubs. Patented clutch and 
nut locking devices pro- 
duce coincidental locking 
of all parts by merely 
assembling the beam; a 
unique and positive safe- 
guard. 
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Introducing 
To the Southern Textile Trade 


CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Successors to the well known Firms which were established 1915-1917 


Tower Manufacturing Co., Inc. (Sulphur Color Dept.) The 
Ma 


Chemical Company of America, Inc., New England Aniline Works, Ine. 


nufacturers of 


STAPLE and FANCY SULPHUR COLORS 


DIRECT COLORS, 


Fast to Light and Washing 


FAST ACID, CHROME, and ALIZARINE COLORS 


and 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


“Recognized Standards of the Market” 


We are also pleased to announce the appointment of 


R. T. GRANT, 


Old Law 


Southern Representative : 


Office 
Bldg., Tryon Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





S. ISERMANN, President 
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soda. Circulate ten minute outside in and ten minutes 
inside out. Enter prepared dyestuffs through cloth at 100- 
120 degrees F., bringing slowly to 200 degrees F. in 40 
minutes. Run twenty minutes and then add slowly Glau- 
ber’s salt (preferred), and run twenty minutes more at 
200 degrees F. The bath should be exhausted sufficiently 
for the sample to be taken, dried and matched against the 
shade desired. If necessary shading is required, the dye- 
bath can be allowed to cool to 180 degrees and the neces- 
sary prepared dyestuff entered, run twenty minutes and 
sample again. If the shade is satisfactory, the dyebath is 
dropped, two or three cold washes given and the yarn 
pulled out of the machine and hydro-extracted for the nec- 
essary time, and placed in dryers. 

The correct operation of the machine on stated periods, 
outside in and inside out, is absolutely necessary—eight 
minutes outside in and seven minutes on the inside out is 
considered the most satisfactory method in use. The ma- 
chine, pump, and pipe work must be kept in first-class re- 
pair, for when a package dyeing machine begins to “pump 
air,” as the mill man calls it, unless this trouble is re- 
moved by repairing, the yarn being dyed is usually streaked 
by pressure coming unevenly through the yarn. 

Another point is if the yarn is to be used for weaving, 
a plain wash and then out to the extractor is sufficient 
where the shade is matched. For knitting it is best to add 
one per cent of some good grade of finishing and softening 
oil to the bath, and then go to the extractor and dryer. 

A point in connection with repairing the machine is to 
see that the spindles are tight and that the springs under 
the cop covers sit true and square on top of the package of 
yarn. D. P. (TENN.) 





Some Causes of Curved and Crooked Cloth. 
Epitor Corton : 

In a recent issue, “L. B. (Ga.)” brought up the ques- 
tion of cloth which curves when laid out on the cutting 
table, and wished some opinions as to how to prevent this, 
it apparently coming from a difference in the length of the 
selvages of the goods. 

It is natural to assume that one of these selvages had 
been stretched somewhere, so that if we start at the warper 
and follow the goods through the mill, we will probably 
find the trouble. 

The section beam may be a little wider than the warper 
cylinder, which would allow one selvage to pile higher 
than the other. The warp might not be laid evenly in 
the warper comb, or the comb might not be adjusted prop- 
erly. A bent spindle of the section beam might contribute 
to this defect. 

Going to the slasher, the size box may be out of line 
with the cylinders, or the creel might be out of line with 
the size box. The immersion roll might be higher on one 
side than on the other, as much as one or two teeth of the 
rack which runs it up and down, or the spindles and bear- 
ings might be badly worn. I have seen slasher cylinders 
that were badly bulged on one side, causing the yarn to 
roll. The loom beam may be a little wider than the slasher 
press roll, especially if a piece of ordinary iron pipe is used 
for the press roll instead of the regular expansion roll. Of 
course if this press roll is shorter than the distance between 
the heads of the loom beam, the yarn is not pressed evenly 
the whole length of the loom beam and will doubtless be 
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EMPERATURE CONTROL 





\ Insures 
Uniform Colors— 


Makes Color 
Duplication Easy! 


pT aca dyes you use. 
Sylphon automatic and 
exact temperature control is 
necessary to get uniform col- 
ors, or readily duplicate a color 
exactly. When your dyeing op- 
eration involves a series of tem- 
perature changes, there is a 
Sylphon Regulator which will 
enable you to get these exact 
temperatures wherever you 
need them. 

Sylphon Regulators insure the 
maintenance of these tempera- 
tures and avoid waste of steam, 
costs for supervising labor, in- 
efficient production—wastes and 
seconds and poor quality prod- 
uct. 

Dyeing in Package Form 
Sylphon Automatic Control is 
particularly desirable in dyeing 
in package form of made-up 
cops and tubes. It keeps the 
solution at the right temperature 
to insure perfectly dissolved so- 
lutions and proper penetration 
of dyes throughout the process. 


We will be pleased to supply specia nformation rel 

ative to Sylphon Temperature nti for individual 

requirements Use the coupon or write if you prefer 
RE I IE AI SL A LT A ST aA 


THE FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY, KNOXVILLE, TENN 
Sales Offices: 


New York, Chicag« Philadelphia Bostor 
Detroit, and all Principal Cities 


Dept. U 





ae 

No. 931 
Sylphon 
Regulator 


for controlling ten 
peratures of liquids 
Can be installed ir 
any positior Valve 
sizes % inch to 2% 


inches, inclusive 


Gentlemen : 
Please send details of Sylphon Room Temperat 
Name 
Company 
Address ereeseees 
State .. : . sai ( 
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W. B. Patent STEEL LINERS, 
for Hard Twisted Yarns. 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c., &c. 


Largest Makers in the Worle. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., LTD., 


Telegrams: “NUGGET, LIVERPOOL.” GARSTON, 
Codes: A B C, Al, & Marconi. LIVERPOOL 
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higher on one side than on the other, thus stretching the 
yarn along that selvage. 

I suppose of course that the man asking this question 
has looked into the adjustment of his loom in regard to the 
hanging of the harness, the equal length of the Pitman 
arms, whether or not the rocker shaft bearings were worn, 
whether the whip roller and sand rollers are level] and in 
line with the lay, as any of these might contribute to the 
trouble he is having. Contrisutor No. 4053. 


Epiror Corron : 
I note the problem “L. D. (Ga.)” submitted in a recent 
issue about crooked or curved cloth. Strange to say, it is 
only in the last few years that I have heard of any com- 
plaints on tight or loose sides to the average cloth; of 
course I have had trouble with bowed cloth on ducks, but 
about six months ago I had a piece of cloth just like the 
one “L. D.” described. In fact I had two at about the 
same time. I worked all over the loom and got it right, 
but did not know what did it. Later I got another one, and 
when I went to that loom I saw it was a new warp and 
the cloth was right, then I went back to investigate the 
first loom and found that when that went right it was a 
new warp, so I am about ready to say it is slack or tight 
ends on one side of the warper, but as yet I am not sure. 

There is one thing that will tend to do it, and that 
is smooth fillet on the take-up roll holding better on one 
side than the other. I would advise lining up everything 
level on the loom, and then going back to the warpers and 
watching for tight or slack sides. At some places they put 
full spools on the sides or run out pieces of spools on the 
sides of the creel. This is bad business because the small 
spools and the full ones have different momentum on the 
stopping of the warper. 

Another thing that will cause crooked cloth is the press 
roll on the slasher not coming out to full length. This will 
leave two inches or less on one side not pressing until the 
slasher man moves it over. After being moved over, it will 
run all right for a while and then it will get back in the 
wrong position again. This type of press roll is one that 
lengthens out to fill the space between the beam heads. The 
spring was either weak or broken. I would consider it a 
great favor to get “L. D.’s” ideas if he finds out the cause 
of his trouble. O. R. (Ata.) 

Interview on Cellulose Acetate Methods. 

Representatives of the Celanese Corporation of America 
have announced an interview with George W. Miles, a con- 
sulting chemist who has devoted considerable study to 
cellulose and its products, and who first developed a com- 
mercial acetate cellulose, regarding the general problems 
involved in the production of types of acetate cellulose yarn 
other than Celanese, and the originality and value of the 
Dreyfus patents and processes of that company. In his 
opinion, it is stated, the Dreyfus patents and processes were 
the first under which cellulose acetates, without major de- 
fects were produced. He pointed out that while the Doctors 
Dreyfus entered the field subsequently to his own en- 
trance, “their patents and processes made possible for the 
first time the production of a commercially perfect pro- 
duct which enabled the artificial silk industry and _ the 
non-inflammable film and celluloid industries to produce 
finished products of great value.” The statement includes 
a letter from Edward C. Worden, of Millburn, N. J., con- 
curring in Mr. Miles opinion. 
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Canvas baskets, 


trucks, 


and hampers 


VAAN 


designed for 
the textile 


industry 


Rockweave Mills has produced a 
complete line of canvas containers 
for the especial requirements of the 
textile industry. Included are bas- 
kets for general conveying or storing 
of materials, special doff trucks and 
doff baskets, special steaming baskets 
with brass eyelets for use in the con- 
ditioning room, special roving trucks 
for the handling of the heavier spools 
and bobbins from the roving frame. 


All are remarkably well construct- 
ed for lightness and strength. All are 
covered with No. | Trnumph Duck 
made by Callaway Mills, associated 
with Rockweave Mills. Accessories, 
such as casters, handles, hinges, and 
eyelets are of high quality and are 
installed to give lasting and satisfy- 
ing service. 


MTL 


Dimensions and prices will be fur- 
nished at your request either by us or 
If unusual sizes 
or shapes are desired Roekweave 
Mills can meet your specifications 


our representatives. 


with economy and promptness. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 


Canvas Products Department, 
DIVISION OF CALLAWAY MILLS, 
LA GRANGE, GA. 
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Vibration in Lights. 

EASURES of reducing the damage caused by vibra- 
M tion in connection with incandescent lamps should 
be of interest to textile operating executives. The follow- 
ing abstracts from a paper by Allison J. Thompson, of the 
Thompson Electrie Co., discuss this subject: 

“Vibration presents a very real problem in industrial 
lighting, due to the extremely delicate structure of the light- 
producing filament in the incandescent lamp. There are 
two types of vibration which are particularly destructive to 
the lamp filament: the first, and apparently the most com- 
mon, has a short wave-length with a high intensity, pro- 
ducing a sharp impaet, jolt or jar which breaks the lamp 
filament—just as it is the sharp, quick blow that shatters 
molasses candy. The second type of vibration has a very 
short wave-length of high and rhythmie frequency—pro- 
ducing a molecular agitation or disturbance in the lamp 
filament which in time will cause it to break—just as a 
piece of wire may be broken by bending it back and forth a 
sufficient number of times. 

“Vibration may be produced by a single blow or im- 


pact, or by the operation of a power hammer in a forge 





. 


At the left is a phantom view of the Thompson shock 
absorber; at the right, the shock absorber applied 
between hanger and lamp. 


shop, jarring the ground around it, or by the impact of a 
falling body, by an explosion, or by any sort of impulse 
which jars or jolts a resisting, elastic body or supporting 
medium. Vibration produced by any such means will die 
out as it proceeds in its course, like ripples on the water. 

“Or, it may be produced by a cumulative synchronism 
of impulses which will have the effect of augmenting the 
vibration, whether it be caused by a dog trotting over a 
more or less flexible bridge, or by a series of impacts pro- 
duced by machinery in operation. Such vibration will pro- 
ceed through the structure, or supporting medium, develop- 
ing a momentum until it attains its maximum, and then 
will die out. 

“When the vibrating structure adjacent to the lamp is 
more or less compact and rigid, as in the case of various 
kinds of machinery, this second type of vibration may de- 
velop a very short wavelength of high and rhythmie fre- 
quency, exceedingly destructive to the lamp filament. The 
harder, more rigid or elastic the opposing body the farther 
the vibration will carry—as may be illustrated by striking 
the end of a steel pipe with a hammer, and applying the 
same kind of a blow to the end of a length of garden hose. 
When a lamp is rigidly bracketed close to a vibrating heavy 
structure, such as a thick, solid wall or column of masonry 
or concrete, it will receive the full effect and force of 
whatever vibration is in the heavy structure. It follows 
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that the farther the lamp can be removed from the source 
of vibration, and the greater the resilience of the support- 
ing medium, the longer will be the wave-lengths and the 
less destructive will be the effect of the vibration upon the 
lamp filament.” 

For this purpose, Mr. Thompson points out in continu- 
ing, a number of “shock absorber’ devices have been de- 
veloped. In this connection, he says the weight of the lamp 
fixture is important; the heavier the lamp fixture is, the 
more inertia it will have with which to “back up” or re- 
sist vibration. He then describes the shock absorbing de- 
vices manufactured by The Thompson Electric Co., 1438 
West 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio, illustrated herewith. This 
device has four parts, a spring and three malleable cast- 
ings, with no serews or bolts. The parts are so interlocked 
in the assembly, it is pointed out, that if the spring should 
ever become rusty and break, it would not be possible for 
the lamp to fall. The spring is of conical, or bee-hive form, 
in which the coils nest down inside of each other, providing 
a floating pivoted support for the lamp fixture. The shock 
absorber is made in two sizes; one furnished with a light or 
heavy spring for fixtures ranging from 114 to 5 pounds, 
and from 3 to 8 pounds respectively. The larger model 
supports weights ranging from 5 to 12 pounds, and 9 to 
80 pounds respectively. Both models may be applied with 
or without the Thompson safety lowering switch or hanger, 
a device for lowering lamps away from the electric circuit 
for cleaning purposes, ete. 


Remedies for Rust on Rings and Rails. 


Epiror Corron: 

In reply to the question of “Contributor No. 4038,” it 
is rather hard to say, without knowing the weather and 
water conditions, just what is causing his rings and ring 
rails to rust. 

In Texas, the climate runs to long dry spells and then 
sometimes a long wet spell. We have had some trouble 
with rust on the rails of frames near the spinning room 
doors, especially where the doors are so located as to cause 
a draft of damp air into the room during rainy days. 
During such times we watch our doors and keep them 
shut. 

A damp week-end in the winter time used to play havoc 
with us when we started up on Monday, until we learned 
to keep steam in the mill when we had a big rain. Our 
watchman is instructed that when we have a rain on Sat- 
urday or Sunday to keep just enough steam in the radiators 
in the ecard room and spinning room to keep them dry. It 
is surprising what a difference this will make on Monday 
mornings, 

Sometimes a humidifier can be spraying drops of water 
instead of a fine mist; this will make machinery rust. 
There is a certain type of humidifier where the water is 
thrown against a circle of small points or teeth to break it 
up into a fine spray. If these teeth are not cleaned fre- 
quently lint will gather on the points. This lint collects 
the water until a heavy drop is formed, which is finally 
blown off to fall on a machine as a drop of water. This 
causes rust. The answer is frequent cleaning of humidi- 
fiers. 

I am inelined to think, however, that the greatest trouble 
“Contributor No. 4038” is having is caused by the kind 
of water he has in his humidifiers. He indicates this in 
his next question. There are some waters, we have them 
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Thats why! said the 
TREASURER 





“Well get more 
value in 


SPOOLS 


HE mill treasurer returned from a visit to a 

neighboring mill with a cheerful look on his 
face. “I found the solution to our spool problem 
over there,” he remarked to his assistant. 


“My friend Allen is using Lestershire Fibre Spools. 
He is getting good results. Much better than we 
are, in fact. By equipping with Lestershires he is 
not only effecting spool economies but is securing 
a better quality of production. 





“He showed me that Lestershires are more even, 
run truer and are uniform in all dimensions. In 
every detail of construction they are more 
accurate, he pointed out, and they represent extra 
value also through the selection of superior 
fibre and longer dogwood bushings. That’s 
why”’ said the Treasurer, ‘we'll start using 


Lestershires and get this extra value too.” 


Satisfaction. Guaranteed 


LESTE 


TRADE ?é- “e nt: = 
ef Ais 


SPOO 






SHIRE 


sree a 
“Spot fs OES) ARK 
cern 


¥G. CO. 


Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C 


146 Baldwin St., Johnson City, N. Y. 
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What An Authority Says 
of the Toledo Yardage Scale 


Toledo Yardage Seale in the Lanett Mill. 


NOWING the reputation of R. W. Jen- 

nings as a practical mill man, and hav- 
ing probably heard him as a headliner in 
textile conventions, you will value this direct 
word from him in regard to the benefits de- 
rived by the great Lanett Mill from the 
Toledo Cotton Mill Yardage Scale. 


In plain figures on a dial this scale automat- 
ically shows the total weight, the weight per 
yard and the number of yards to the pound. 
It eliminates figuring, which saves time and 
prevents human error, and makes it easy to 
insure the exact weight-quality of all goods 
shipped from your mill. 


A Toledo Scale man will gladly give you the 
full particulars. Just mail the coupon or 
write us. 


Your, 
8 very truly, 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY . MMBT? Mr. Drviszoy 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Cah fit 
Canadian Toledo Scale Company, Windsor, Ont. "ae 


Clip to your letterhead and mail 


Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Please have your representative call with reference to a yardage scale. 


Please send us information about scales for_. Eeeeees 


_.Your name, please. 
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here in our Texas artesian wells, that contain minerals 
that react with iron to cause corrosion or rust. This min- 
eral water attacks the machinery and piping with dis- 
astrous effects. It not only deposits a scale in boiler and 
water pipes, but it eats up the pipes. The moisture put out 
by the humidifiers naturally condenses slightly on the ma- 
chines, and in doing so deposits out the mineral. This 
alkali deposit is probably what “Contributor 4038” finds 
on his ring travelers. It usually appears as a fine white or 
gray powder on the ring rails. The traveler keeps it cut 
off the ring itself, but it will collect on the traveler. 

The reason why this is so noticeable on the flyers and 
ring rails is because they are unpainted and therefore un- 
protected, as far as the water is concerned. The heads of 
the frames, the box rails, ete., are all painted and so are 
not subject to corrosive action. The flyers and ring rails 
are bare, hence the rust and mineral deposit. 

The only remedy I know of is to eliminate the alkali 
from the water, as the contributor suggests, by putting 
something in the humidifier tank. What he would have to 
put in would be determined by the mineral! content of the 
water he is using. I would suggest that the simplest plan 
is to write one of the big chemical companies which make 
a business of water rectification, and ask for a sample con- 
tainer. He can then send them a sample of his humidifier 
water. They will make an analysis free of charge, and they 
could then suggest some compound which would eliminate 


this difficulty. V. H. (Texas). 


A New Canvas Check Strap for Looms. 


RODUCTS extending the use of cotton are always ot 

interest to cotton manufacturers—especially so when 
these products are in turn to be utilized within the industry 
itself. A new synthetic adhesive has been perfected which, 
it is stated, will glue canvas together with the result that 
the layers adhered are as flexible as the canvas itself. The 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, Conn., have obtained 












New Jacobs Canvas Check Strap. 


the exclusive right to use this new chemical compound in 
the manufacture of loom supplies, it is announced, and 
the first Jacobs product to be made from this new glue 
is a flexible canvas check strap, shown in the aecompany- 
ing illustration. The company plans later to manufac- 
ture a full line of canvas strapping for all types of looms. 

Flexibility and tensile strength without stretch are 
claimed for this type of product, because of its construe- 
tion. In this check strap the Jacobs company have incor- 
porated the roller cushion feature used on their iug straps; 
this cushion, at each end of the strap, being designed to in- 


sure a positive easy-picking check. 





Send your problem to the discussion department. 
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Points Out the Loom 
that Lads 


Pick out the loom that’s running short time, 
and point it out to the weaver. Pick it out 
by the record of picks—on the dial of a 
Veeder-Root Pick Counter. 


Perhaps a loom that should make 160 picks 
per minute is showing but 96 per minute. 
That shows it is going but 60% of the run- 
ning-time. ‘Then it’s time your overseer 
stepped in and stepped-up the pace of the 
weaver. 


Make it easy for your overseer to check-up 
each loom each day. So he can compare 
results from all sections of looms. Then if 
results are poor in one section, he can go to 
that section and locate the looms that lag. 


No other way of watching production gives 
you such accurate pointers on output as 
Veeder-Root Pick Counters give you auto- 
matically. 

' Write for Textile Counter booklet 

: C, or ash for a trial of the Counters. 


LANL - ROO ]NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


Southern Representatives 





Carolina Specialty Co., E. E. Lovern 


Charlotte, N. C Newnan, Ga. 
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You Will Be Convinced 
Cuts 100,000 


Cloths per Day 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
to do the Work Claimed 


'H-K Cloth Cutting Machine 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR USE IN ROLLER COVERING SHOPS AND COTTON 

This Cloth Cutting 

Machine Will Be on 
Display at the 
Carolina Supply 

Exhibit, 


above rollers 
this sheet 
blocking 
As strips 
upon a 
shown in 


elevated just 
By lowering 
strips are conveyed to 
blade by these rolls. 
are blocked they pass 
sloping metal sheet as 
cut. 


sheet 


Saving—Increases Clothing  pro- 
on blocker 


duction 20 to 25%. Reduces waste 
54 times, as compared with cutting 
yard lengths. 


suet 


Capacity—Cuts 100,000 cloths per 
day of Dewey's Gray and 180,000 
of high quality white cloth. 
Operation—Operated by one per 
son—a lady if desired. No expe 
rience required. 


rovveersnennenenty 


Creeling—Creeled by inserting 
creel rods through roll of cloth 


nremeii 


Accuracy—lIt is 100% more accu 
rate and leaves 100% cleaner edge 
than hand-cut cloths. Adds much 
to the quality of rolls. 

Simplicity—Can be repaired by an 
average mechanic. Has two % 
h.p. motors with cutter blades 
mounted on shafts of motors. Lasts 


indefinitely. 


and placing creel under machine. 
As shown in cut, cloth passes to 
rear of machine through a comber, 
then between rolls which grip 
cloth, packing and delivering it to 
a belt which conveys it to a strip- 
ping blade. As strips pass from 
stripper they slide upon a metal 


FE ssvveavevenunascusvusvvccsvcevvcscneanuenngnangeanisisietntes 


W eavers 


Complete information gladly sent Company - 
on request. 
Price $1500.00—F.O.B. 
WACO, TEXAS 


Terms if Desired. to Attend. 


Hughes-Kretzschmar Manufacturing Co. 
WACO, TEXAS 
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Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 15 to 20. 
We Invite You 











by the Pick! 


Pay them for the exact amount 
woven without guessing, suspi- 
cion or argument by the positive 
accurate records provided by 
Productimeter Pick Counters. 
Simply set rate per hundred or 
thousand picks woven, depending 
on material and style of weaving, 
and compute wages from counter 
readings. Provide incentive to 
keep looms running as weaver 
ean check his earnings himself. 
Remove temptation to “kick pick 
gear” as pay is only for actual 
picks woven. 

Productimeter Pick Counters are 
available in two models, single 
and double deck, the latter hav- 
ing respective records for day and 
night shifts. 

Write for Bulletin “Pick Count 
ers—Their Application and Use’”’ 
and Catalog Section No. 5 giving 
complete description. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 


668 Buffum, St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in Principal 
Cities. 

Southern Representative: 
ROBY & DAVIS 
Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Representative: 
LEO A. NOURIE, 

310 Strand Bldg., Providence, Ri. 


Single Deck Pro- 
ductimeter Pick 
Counter 
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THE GARLAND 
LOOM HARNESSES 


have the right “feel’’ and appear- 
ance. 


An important feature of our loom 
harnesses is their appearance and 
their “‘feel.”” Their smooth finish 
and their freedom from defects 
show that they will weave well, 
and their soft pliable “‘feel’’ shows 
that they are tough and elastic and 
will therefore wear well. 
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Preventing Curling in Verticals. 


Epitor Corton : ; 

I notice the problem of “Contributor No. 3056” with 
reference to curled and twisted cotton in the vertical open- 
ers, as published in the April issue. The vertical opener 
does open, and although some may say it doesn’t clean, it 
does. I would suggest to this man that some of his cotton, 
especially the Strict Middling and Middling, is getting 
rougher treatment than it needs. Can he separate his 
Strict Low from the others and run it through the two ver- 
tical openers and run the bales of the other grades through 
a single vertical?’ Has he tried a perforated screen in- 
stead of the grids—the grids do have a tendency to curl 
cotton of the longer staples. Has he raised the beater a 
little, or tried lowering it? Just the other day I was 
speaking to a machine man and he happened to say that 
he was in one mill where they had trouble and the shop 
made the bottom blades or fins twice as wide, which sent 
the cotton up faster. Is he sure the fans or the draft is 
not too much, and possibly is rolling the cotton? 

I believe his opener settings are causing some of the 
trouble, although some mills set 34-inch between the grids 
and beater fingers with a speed of 500 to 700 r.pm. His 
Buckley speed of 800 r.p.m. sounds rather high, especially 
if it is either a 30-inch or a 40-inch, which generally are 
speeded about 650 or 550 r.p.m. He did not give his blows 
per inch, and possibly he is beating his stock too much, 20 
blows on the second breaker beater, and 30 to 40 blows on 
the finisher, are sufficient. A Kirschner beater in the fin- 
isher will give a better looking lap than a blade beater, 
although with the Kirschner, the yarn is slightly more even 


than when a blade beater is used. ¥: Fy Ce 1.) 


The Value of Improved Equipment. 





Epitor Corron: 

The question of the substitution of automatic and high 
speed machinery for hand labor is one of the major ac- 
tivities of management today. Recently the writer was in 
conversation with a gentleman who made the first trip 
through the South with the automatic knotter. These were 
selling for forty dollars each at that time. Spooler hands 
were drawing around six dollars a week. The usual sales 
resis.ance which he met was the statement that the cost of 
one knotter would hire a spooler hand for over six weeks. 
It is evident that there was considerable argument on the 
other side, but the point the mill men took at that time is 
taken today on similar problems brought to their attention. 

For the sake of clearness, consider an extreme example 
on the other side of the question. We will assume that a 
mill is planning to install an elevator. It will require a 
five-horsepower motor to operate this elevator and it will 
cost three thousand dollars for the installation. One man 
at twelve dollars per week will be required as elevator 
operator. To add up: Three thousand dollars at six per 
cent is $180 per year. The elevator will depreciate $500 
per year, which added to the $624 operating cost and $200 
for current will total $1504 to use the elevator. Now, as 
we have said, we will take an extreme example. A windlass 
will be placed to raise and lower the elevator instead of an 
electric motor. Two men will be employed to turn this 
windlass. It will be assumed that they could move the 
elevator as fast as the motor, but this is doubtful. They 
will cost $1248 per year and save $200 current bill and 
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You Needn’t Wait 5 Years 
Or Even Until Next Year 


to realize on the savings from an 
installation of the “U. G.” Auto- 
matic Belt Contactor for short cen- 
ter belt drives. The savings start 
- immediately. Here are a few of 
_ the advantages: 


1. SAVES BELTING, because the amount 


required may be much less than for an open 
drive and eliminates all belt slippage. 


2. SAVES FLOOR SPACE by permitting 
the setting of the motor pulley closer to the 
driven pulley. 


3. SAVES BEARINGS by reducing belt 
tension therefore bearing strain and bearing 
friction. 


4. SAVES MOTOR COSTS by permit- 


ting the use of high speed low cost motors. 


5. SAVES POWER by reducing bearing 


strains and belt tensions and by increasing 
arc of contact. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: SOUTHERN BRANCH: 


_ Cambridge, Mass. Greenville, S.C. 


=: Makers of Shafting, Hange rs, Collars, Pulle ys, 
= Friction Clutches, Ball Bearings, Flexible Coup- 
lings, Rope Sheaves and Pillow Blocks. 
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CONGMY nisin surren 


PROOF . 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 





THANKS TO— 


Rayon Winder 


ALSO 


Silk Warpers and Special Rayon Machinery 















FHE FOUR-IN-ONE 


| ie i eis . ; in ' No More Pay Day Complaints- 
ud | ae f No Time Wasted on Pay Rolls- 


ERE’S an envelope that fits in 

with any pay roll system. It’s 
a pay envelope; a time and wage 
statement; a deduction statement 
and an employee receipt—all in one. 
Other mills use it—why not give it 
a trial in yours? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S.W. ATLANTA, GA. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF 





Type B O—Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse 
mo 
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E The Bradiey Stencil Ma- universal = 
: chine makes Stencils in thou- = 
= ra ey half a minute at reduced sands of = 
cost of 1-10e each. Write manufacter- - 
for catalogue and price ers and ship- = 


_ Stencil 
Machine 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. : 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid =: 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price = 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers = 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 4 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
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about $200 per year in first cost and depreciation. To bal- 
ance accounts we save $400 per year with the windlass and 
spend $1248, making a net loss of $824 per year. 

There are no mill managers today who would hesitate to 
buy an electric motor or some power drive for an elevator. 
There are many of them who hesitate to buy other machin- 
ery which will replace labor. They are not to be censured, 
for they are members of the human family and the human 
family has always shied at replacing the wonderful member 
of this family with a machine whose movements must be 
directed by a human being. We often hear the state- 
ment made that such-and-such a machine will think. Peo- 
ple will stand in awe at its wonderful ability to replace 
the tedious physical and even mental activity of a man, 
but try to sell them one for their own use and you will 
hear a thousand reasons advanced as to why they have no 
need for this exquisite mechanism. 

Overlooking the usual replies like, “It needs to be prov- 
ed by the industry first”, or “it may be all right, but I am 
getting along all right”, we consider the reply of the mor 
intelligent man. He will probably say that you are under- 
taking to substitute capital invested for labor cost, and 
capital costs money to use just like labor. This is the crux 
of human advancement. Our histories speak of the ma- 
chine age and the fearful struggles between capital and 
labor of that time. 
man until the end of time and we must study how to com- 


This spirit will surge in the hearts of 


bat it so as to reduce the friction involved. The most won- 
Nothing that 
man will ever conceive will equal the wheel for the pro- 
It is not known 
It is well known 


derful invention of all time is the wheel. 


found scope of its effect on civilization. 
by whom this invention was conceived. 
that when the first wheel was for sale that tremendous sales 
resistance was encountered. Perhaps hard feeling was be- 
gun between Cain and Abel over the wheel. Cain said 
that he would buy one when he saw some of his neighbors 
use them and approve them. Abel said that the wheel look- 
ed feasible and he would take two on trial. He put them 
on his best sled and found the pulling resistance suprising- 
ly lowered. It began to prove out that he had made a wise 
investment. Fortunately Abel was not like that mill man- 
ager who told a salesman he never bought anything new 
until he saw it tried by someone else first. Everybody be- 
gan to buy wheels and after the first “I told you so’s” were 
forgotten, wheels were taken as a matter of course. There 
were those who talked of the replaced sled pullers and what 
they were going to do for a living, in time, though, these 
sled pullers had turned into wheel makers and life was 
better. 

Thus the march of industry has ever been pushed for- 
ward by the weighing of the cost of capital and the cost of 
labor. 

Gk. (Ga) 


Pamphlets on New Newport Products. 

Leaflets describing twelve new dye products developed 
by Newport Chemical Works, Ine., Passaic, New Jersey, 
and containing swatch bows showing the shades of these 
colors on various materials have been issued by the manu- 
facturers. Accompanying these leaflets is another on which 
Newport direct colors are classified by their speeds of ex- 
haustion from the dve bath. This latter information is for 
use in the proper selection of colors for use in combina- 


tion shades on rayon. 
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Shake Your Phone 


Customer’s voice: The last shipment of 
Picker Sticks you sent 
us — it’s not up-to- 
snuff. 


What’s that? Shake 
your phone, please, | 
don’t believe I heard 
you correctly. 


Our voice: 


Customer's voice: I say that last shipment 
of your Picker Sticks 


is not enough. 


O.K., we'll send you 
another five hundred 
sticks today. 


Our voice: 


Wire or write our nearest 


distributor. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Aia. 


Atlanta Textile Supply Co 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Greenville Textile Supply Co 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Spartanburg Textile Supply Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Odell] Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 











THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Po less to 
pump sizing 
this way 


A Blackmer Rotary will pump your sizing for 
less money—and here is why: 


1. Fewer shutdowns for repairs and maintenance 
—pump takes up wear on buckets and lining 
automatically and continuously. 


2. No beating or churning of the solution while 
going through pump—Blackmer operates at rela- 
tively low speed—25 to 50 gallons per minute, 
according to pump speed. 


THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING 


COTTON 


Min Tt 


3. Only 5 moving parts, all interchangeable with- 
out disturbing pipe connections to pump. Acid 
resistant shaft, acid resistant cylinder lining, acid 
resistant buckets, acid resistant disk for closing 
cylinder end. 


These and other reasons why Blackmer can serve 
you dependably and efficiently are given in text 
and illustration in our catalog. Send for it today. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


1805 Century Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Offices in Atlanta and 20 other principal cities. 


rotarYBLACKMERPu PUMPS 


MACHINE | 


Used by the Leaders in the Trade for 


SIZING RAYON, CELANESE, and SPUN SILK 


WARPS 


Fully covered by Patents. 








CHARLES B. JOHNSON .. 








10 Ramapo Ave. .. 


Paterson, N. J. 








British Representative 


Southern Representative 
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| Descriptive Circular 


ASK FOR } Demonstration 


TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED 
Manchester, England. 


G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Using Special Hands for Cleaning. 


Epiror Corron : 

As a new subscriber to Corron, I would like to offer 
some suggestions as to using special hands for cleaning in 
spinning, in response to the question from “B.T.(Ala.)”, 
which appeared in the April issue. 

First, I would like to say my experience is practical and 
so I do not want him to judge me as a fellow full of theory, 
and therefore possibly say I did not know my onions. I 
have had the privilege of assisting with the first multiple 
systems put in mills where the different operations, care- 
fully analyzed and experimented with over a long period, 
were finally accepted and have since proved to be both 
practical and well liked by the operatives. 

The best way for “B.T.” to really know what he is do- 
ing would be to start somewhere at the bottom instead of 
accepting in toto the formulas being offered by many. 
There are several formulae that are really practical, when 
used as a foundation, but remember, the man who accepts 
a thing like this for granted is going to make a mess of it. 

Before I start explaining the method of procedure for 
this job analysis and time study work, I would like to an- 
swer a few of “B.T.’s” other questions on systems of clean- 
ing and how often it should be done. 

Of course he knows just as well as I do that stock made 
from low-grade cotton makes a roller beam, thread guide, 
rails, rolls and the rest of the machine dirtier than stock 
made from higher grade cotton. Also, a coarse count of 
yarn has more dirt per hour than a fine count. Local con- 
ditions also enter in—even though this might seem rather 
foolish as it formerly did to me—high ceiling, low ceiling, 
machine under or close to overhead drives; these all enter in 
to a small extent. 

Now let’s start on this matter of job analysis, for I 
might say in explanation that to spread out the work of 
operatives it is necessary first to determine how much they 
are really doing now and on that basis work out how much 
more they can take on. Get a stop watch (one in hun- 
dredths and not in seconds) ; look it over carefully and see 
whether you can follow your regular spinner for an hour 
or so and get accurate readings. When sure of yourself, 
make up a sheet and rule it in straight up and down sec- 
tions of about 34-inch—and it will take several for one 
day’s readings. This paper should be put on a board that 
can be carried comfortably on the arm, and in the corner of 
it there should be a hook or nail on which the watch is 
hung. 

Now we are ready for symbols—there should be a 
symbol for every motion, with as few letters as possible. I 
suggest the following symbols: 





MOTION OR OPERATION SYMBOL 





Piecing Pr. 
Creeling C. 
Picking Clearer PP. <; 
Picking Top Roll PTR. 
Picking Bottom Roll BR. 
Wiping off Thread Guides W.T.G 
Wiping Roller Beam W.R.B. 
Wiping Rails W.R. 
Wiping Creel W.C. 
Walking Ww. 
Resting R. 


These few are mentioned as they are about all that will be 
used. It is important to know the symbols before relying 


upon them. 
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Safeguarding 
Production 


Your Profits Depend on 
Quality as well as Quantity— 


Oil-spotted Goods bring lower 


prices: use 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Stays IN Bearings—and OFF Goods .... and 
the same remarkable adhesiveness that protects 
the goods also protects your machine bearings— 
for NON-FLUID OIL won’t run out and let 
them run dry and overheat. 

Economical, naturally—NON-FLUID OIL lasts 
several times as long per application as liquid 


oil and 


Costs less per Month 
for Better Lubrication. 


Just fill out coupon for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 














N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co C-9-28 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 





below 
"] Pickers [ Looms 
OC) Cards ] Twister Rings 
(] Spinning Frames ] Ball Bearings 


MILL NAME ~ 








NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


}| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 

1 CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. ip 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA, CHARLOTTE,N.C. if} 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,SC. 
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Now, follow an average spinner for a whole week. As 
the watch is read and the first column on the paper is fill- 
ed, skip a column or use the first, third, fifth, seventh, 
ninth, ete., for putting down the readings, and the alternate 
ones can be used for putting down the actual time for the 
operation. As the watch is read it would be best to put 
the first column reading down as .00, and put it at the bot- 
tom of the first column and go up instead of down, which 
The rea- 
son why I say follow a spinner for a week is because each 


will help in obtaining the time per operation. 


day will vary in the type and amount of work done, espe- 
cially on Friday and Saturday. 

Now, after the first week is completed, he can judge 
for himself if his cleaning was done properly, to produce 
the best and cleanest work; if not, why not do the clean- 
ing a little more often and make another time study with 
After he has made the last time 


study of the operations as made by the average spinner, let 


the new cleaning system. 


us analyze to see what he has. 
have 
See- 


ond, he had his piecing—he could also have designated the 


First, he has his time for creeling—he could 


designated the number of rovings creeled on his sheet. 


number of ends pieced. Third, he had his cleaning of dif- 
Fourth, he had walking, and fifth, resting. 
Now that 


he has made the time study and is satisfied with the clean- 


ferent types. 
He should next find the percentages of each. 


ing, he must have noticed that the spinner was possibly 
overworked or had what appeared to be too much time for 
resting. But he should not forget to allow the spinner from 
12 to 20 per cent for resting time. (I would not give a 
standard for a rest period, for there would be too many 
“Ng's” 

Supposing the spinner was over-worked, Let’s see if 
The best way to do it 


from the gallery.) 


we can remedy it and help her out. 


+ 


is to see if she had too many piecings at one time, or too 
many creelings at one time, or whether the roving was un- 
even in size, or whether the roving broke back considerably, 
or whether the doffers came around too early or too late. 

In order to check on the reasons for the over-working 


of the spinner, we should make an end breakage test and 
I haven’t forgotten about 


determine why each end breaks. 
the time study work or the cleaning, but maybe much of the 
cleaning was caused because the spinner could not get 
We 


make an end breakage test over a period of a week, and 


around in time and at the proper time for cleaning. 


with the following results: There are too many roving 
break-backs because of thick and thin places. 


are doffed unevenly in the card room, and run out before 


The rovings 


they should: then we also find one or two skewers are 
sticking through the top creel board and do not turn easily 
when roving is on the creel; then we find travelers are off 
these large 


eracked rings cause uneven ballooning and say, did you 


—somebody skipped frames—in numbers ; 
notice those dry rolls and the loose cots, and the flannels 
appearing loose under the new cots! 

I don’t know whether any of this 
“B.T.’s” mill, but it does at mine, and we are trying to fix 
In other words, the first time study will tell wheth- 
Then the end breakage test 
We must over- 


would apply at 
it up. 
er the spinner is over-worked. 
will show she is over-worked unnecessarily. 
come that unnecessary work by having the card room pro- 
duce better roving and by getting the spinning frames in 
the best condition. He shouldn’t say his frames are old— 
they fixed 1892 model machines in one mil] I know. Ma- 
chine conditions from the opening room up to and ineluding 
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the spinning room are the biggest factors in a multiple ma- 
I mentioned rolls, and I don’t mean 
The roller man can be a big help, and he shouldn’t 


chine re-organization. 
maybe. 
be outside in the rain when it comes to being checked up on. 
I know one man who was so good to the mill that he put 
two and three small pieces of flannel on a roll in order to 
use up the pieces. 

If the machines are in good condition, and the stock 
is good—with not too high a twist multiple—let’s make 
our final time study. This time there should be some dif- 
ference and the spinners should greet us with a smile. 
After the final time study is made, let’s analyze the time. 
See how much ereeling time, piecing time, walking, resting, 
cleaning, ete., and get it in percentage. This is merely an 
example, but suppose we have the following as a result of 
the study: Cleaning, 10 per cent; creeling, 50 per cent; 
piecing, 30 per cent; walking, 5 per cent; and resting, 5 
per cent. 

Now we want to start the new multiple system or the 
spreading out system. First allow the creelers, cleaners, 
piecers, the same amount of time for resting, if possible. 
We see the piecing took only 30 per cent of the spinner’s 
time, so allowing the 30 per cent and about 10 per cent 
for resting, this gives 40 per cent for piecing and resting; 
now let’s say 10 per cent for walking, which gives only 50 
per cent as a total, so if we want to experiment, the spin- 
ner should be able to take care of twice as many frames 
or sides if put on piecing. Now, in figuring the creeler’s 
sides, it would be best to allow a little more time for walk- 
ing, and the same with the cleaners. 

“B.T.” didn’t ask for all of this, but he did ask some 
things which I don’t believe anyone is coming right out 
and tell him. One mill I know of that really was a big sue- 
cess with this studied their operatives for over two years 
before they were sure of themselves. When this system is 
planned correctly, no operative does any work than that 
a creeler simply ecreels rov- 
The best 


method to use for the cleaner is a regular time paper which 


to which they are assigned 
ing; a piecer pieces and a cleaner merely cleans. 


tells when to start each motion, and when to complete it; 
I would say offhand that a piecer will 
take care of 21% times as many sides, a cleaner a little more 


also when to rest. 


than that, and a creeler more than three times as much. 
YS, &: 4G) 
A New Method of Trade-Marking. 

The American Trade Mark Corporation, 254-256 West 
31st Street, New York City, announce the perfection of an 
improved method of applying trade marks, identification 
marks, truth marks, and other marks of recognition to fab- 
It is stated 
it 1s 


ries of a woven, knitted, or felted character. 
that the “Vuleanart” method, the 


known, combines the use of a specially treated and con- 


name by which 
structed paper and inking materials prepared according to 
an exclusive formula by the American Trade Mark Cor- 
poration. The makers claim that by the use of these materi- 
als less heat energy is required than with the dry transfer, 
thus more rapid application is obtained, and scorching or 
burning of fabries is eliminated. 


Information on Lubrication. 
E. F. Honghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have just 


published a new booklet called “Lubrication for Safety and 
Economy.” It explains in detail why a proper oil feed is 
essential to the greatest economy in lubrication. 





the well known 


floating pattern 
system 


N HIS new machine represents 
the highest type of equip- 
ment for obtaining fancy 
effects. The horizontal 
striping mechanism can be 

arranged to control either the facing yarn 
or the backing yarn. Two-color stockings 


can be knit with plain sole and high heel. 


This machine can be equipped with as 
many as six yarn changing fingers, which 


gives a range of five different colors under 
+ o ; ie a . . 
Spiral Floating << control of the pattern mechanism, exclusive 


Striping Machine of heel and toe colors. 
Built into Models HH,K,B 


Attachments for producing 
the {ancy effects can be easily 
} 

thrown out of action, and 
machines produce plain stock- 

Pings, as,with\any HH, K or 


B machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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WHAT 
MEANS To RAYON 


SOLE UNITED STATES AND 


wha hb 
({’ omen seek the beautiful and prac- 
tical in garments. Rayon bids success- 
fully for their approval only if the 


finish harmonizes. 


Let Willcox & Gibbs Machines dispose 
of your seaming and stitching prob- 
lems. These machines are deft and de- 
pendable workers, giving equal 
satisfaction for women’s and men’s 


Rayon undergarments of quality. 


The designing and construction skill of 
Willcox & Gibbs make each of these 
machines ideal for its purpose. A 
Willcox & Gibbs-equipped factory is 
on the right road to profits. 


Write our Home Office for samples 
made on these machines, or submit your 


own fabrics for sample purposes. 


WILLCOX & GIBBSSEWING MACHINE Co 


HOME OFFICE: 658° Broddway;-New /York, N. Y., U. 


ba pa ore, Md Boston, Mass Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ili 
N.HowardSt. 111SummerSt. 206 West7thSt. 

. St. Le wats, Mo 

1019 Locust St. “4 Cuba’”’ de H. WIGHTMAN 


Joun C. Lona & Co San Jt je Dios No. 4, Havana, Cuba 


Rua Cande anigg ies 1 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Nottingham Luton 
J.M. DE LA PENA | Leicester : 
Balderas 130-A, Mexico, D. F Paris 


Shell Scalloping Machine Lockstitch Machine 


Qeveland, Ojo 
506S. Wells St 828,Lhe Arc 


Canadian Representative: W. J. WESTAWAY Co’Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal, Can. 


Apartado, No. 6, 

e 
WILLcox & Gipsps SEWING MACHINE Co., L , 20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 

Birmingham G 


BRUSSELS 


Newark, N.J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
13 Halsey St. 131 S. 12th St. 


Troy,N.Y. Washington, D.C. 
Fulton &4th Sts, 70210thSt..N.W. 
wie re} rekiagird NIDOS, INC 

alle Belgrano 
sgow Buenm »s Aires, Rep. Argentina 


M - Belfast | PARRISH ELLIs & Co 
MILAN Y Apartado No.36, Caracas, Venezuela 


Los Angeles, Cal Minneapolis, Minn, 
939 Maple Ave, 118 South &th St 


PARRISH & Co ’ 
Barranquilla, Colombia 


Manchester Leeds 


Overlock Seaming and 


Hemming Machine Flatlock Machine 
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Training Hosiery Dyehouse Operatives 


Instruction in Keeping Records, Weighing 


Up of the Dyestuffs, 


and the Importance of Uniformity and Standards 


N THE previous article of this se- 
the details of the laboratory 
and equipment, testing new dyestuffs, 


ries, 
processes, ete., in training dyehouse* operatives, were cov- 
ered. Resuming the discussion of our outline, we shal] dis- 
cuss in this issue the keeping of records of formulae, pro- 
cesses and experiments, and the details of the weighing up 
room for dyestuffs. 


Records of Formulae, Processes, Etc. 
The keeping of the formulae, processing and experi- 
mental records can be looked after by the head dyer 
his assistant. This can be placed under the various heads— 
dip-dyeing formula, mercerized cotton, half-silk, men’s and 
and three-fiber one-, three- and 
eross-dyeing formulae; 
and methods used. 


and 


women’s, hosiery, two-, 
four-strand pure silk; 
degumming and boiling out formulae; 
Small cards can be printed for the various types of records 
necessary, and the ones shown in Fig. 3, Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, 
will give a suggestion as to a desirable make-up for these 
forms. All silk and three-fiber or three-strand pure silk 


are dyed by the two-bath instead of the one-bath method. 


bleaching; 


DYEING FORMULA 
SILK STYLE 4! MISSES 


002 F 
00 Leen 
eg ; 


100 Jo J, ilack 
Bite Horsery O12 0:0 
whe ea ae: 
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mw #/@ 00° 





By Charles B. Ordway * 
Part Two 


kept on 
Then the : 


are noted on 


card. 


tions can be made 
The 
each product weighed out. 

The formula clerk 


the chemical 


in quick order 


dyer. weigher or balance operat 


must make out separat 


and dyestuff room, where all 


shading purposes can be noted and checked; then the 
workers can check 


Th Ss eard S Si 


Own 1n 
Etc. 


dyestuffs 


or the laboratory 


an experimental way. 


Weighing Up Dyestuffs, 


The operative weighing up the and the neces- 
laboratory 


working knowledge of the vari- 


sary materials must be either a capable or ma- 
chine man who has a fair 
dyeing, 


much 


ous bleaching and preliminary processes. It is 


more economical to have a first-class man on the 


scales and balances as he can act as a check against possi- 
calculations and nomenclature 


The best and most desirable 


ble human errors in the ised 


loc 
SCales 


on the formula = 


are always the cheapest and the proper instruction of the 





eee 
BLEACHING AND DEGUMMING-ONE-BATH 


D 
> _——. 
ROCESS ba cages P. Gueer 
STYLE - Kal_delh 


PLIQUID PEROXIDE 
$SILICATE OF SODA 
—__. $DEGUMMING OIL - SOAP 
% TRI- SODIUM PHOSPHATE-SODA ASH 


TIME a 
TEMPERATURE: Aéer4 at /K0°; 2 1ge oF 
FINISH 2 Act washes | Lechanape— 


SOFTENER OIL- SOAP 








BLUING-ACETIC ACID 





FIG. 4 | 





These formula and processing cards can be filed and 
kept for any possible corrections that are necessary. The 
laboratory clerk or helper can keep this file and all formu- 
lae can be checked onto a chemicai or drug slip for the 
specified lots of hosiery as they come through the mill. 
This slip ean then be taken to the weighing-up or scales 
There should be two sets of records kept; one re- 
tained in the laboratory and dyehouse, and the other placed 
in a fireproof box in the main mill office so as to free the 
mill of a great fire hazard and possible loss of formulae 
for all bleaching, dyeing and processing. It is best for the 
dyehouse to have separate tickets like the one shown in 


Fig. 6, where a record of all dyestuffs, chemicals and oils 


room. 


operator to be careful in adjusting, cleaning and not leav- 


ing the weights on the balances, as that tends to wear the 


agate bearings and make correct adjustment an impossi- 
bility. 


chemicals, 


A large size scale can be used for weighing up oils, 


blacks, 


ances and grain scales can be used on the 


eordovans, ete., while the smaller bal- 


formulae for 
lighter shades. 

The operator weighing up can supervise 
tion of the dyestuffs, bleaching liquor, « 
ard methods, and after thorough instruction of 
by the dyer, they will not vary, and the man will notice any 
possible troubles in preparation. 

A great many hosiery mills have separate Monel metal 


the prepara- 
te., following stand- 


a key man 
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eel . CONTROLLED BY 
CONTROLLED BY sa 2 YARN GUIDES ON 
NIB-JACKS ALL OTHER MACHINES 


Are you absolutely assured of perfectly tapered 
reinforced pointed Heels, with your 
present equipment? 







There is no assurance of perfect work unless there is positive control of 
each needle. 

The “BANNER?” Nib-Jack Pointed Heel machine is the only circular knit 
machine that absolutely controls each needle independently. By their use 


you are absolutely free from any infringement, confident of better work, 
less seconds, greater production and more profits. 










A glance at the above illustration will show you the marked contrast be- 
tween the Pointed Heels made on “BANNER” Nib-Jack machines and 
those of ail other makes using other methods. 
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93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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buckets and kettles, for the boiling up of dyestuffs and 
preparation of bleaching liquor. A simple method is to 
have a slightly raised platform where the buckets, kegs, 
and barrels containing the weighed-up dyestuffs, chemicals, 
ete., may be placed under projecting steam pipes, and the 
liquor boiled a uniform period of time, usually the solution 
is best gained at 200 degrees instead of 212 degrees F. as 
there will be a loss from hard boiling and splashing. 

It is advisable on sulphur black dyestuff to boil up the 
sulphide, soda ash (or caustic if used) previous to the 


er 





| SUBJECT REMOVING MINERAL, NEAT’S-FOQT ANDO 
| RAYON OIL COMPOUNDS, FROM THREE-FIBER HOSIERY 
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FIG. 5 


entering of the dyestuff. There has been quite a contro- 
versy as to the technical selling points of various types of 
sulphur blacks as their superiority is based largely on solu- 
bility, exhaustion, and the nth degree of coloring power 
when used in the standing bath. The operator after being 
shown the correct temperature and method used for pre- 
paring the storage or standing bath, can then be shown 
that by adding the dyestuff to the boiled-up sulphide and 
alkali solution, that the dyestuff will quickly go into solu- 
tion. The period of preparation and boiling is shortened 
and the chances of making the sulphur black dye liquor 
too soluble are lessened. 


Maintenance of the correct degree of Twaddle (31% to 
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5 per cent is usually considered suitable) on a standing 
bath will enable a mill to secure full money value and 


prolong the life of the standing bath. 

In preparing the degumming bath for Japan silk and 
boiling off or scouring bath for rayon, three-fiber, cotton 
and mercerized cotton hosiery, the alkalies used must be 
well dissolved before adding to the process involved. Then 
the oils, soaps and degumming oils may be added through 
a straining cloth, similar to the alkalies. Proper operation 


will produce thoroughly degummed silk or well-scoured 


COTTON 


rayon, cotton, etce., while by d’sregarding the standard 
method, there will remain oil spots and sericin streaks in 
the rayon and silk. The rinsing or washing off after 
these processes 1s best done by irm water na the 7) 
washes. The final flushing over of the machine aids i 
ridding the hosiery of clinging oil, dirt, et 
usually floating on the bath, and, given a final hot was! 
the hosiery is ready to be hydro-extracted and then aye 

This precaution is for the two-bath method of dyeing 
but can be applied to the one-bath method with the same re 
sults. 

Standard Methods and Uniformity Essential. 

Standard methods and equipment must be used, and 
importance of uniformity in all work impressed upon 
workers, and immediate notice posted of all changes made 
in various processing operations. The key-man must b 
notified and the method of change outlined so that the op 


eratives may be readily called to account for errors mad 


their negliger n not reading 


that have occurred through 
the notice and following it out. 
In the weighing up room the seales and balances sh 


be arranged so as to be free from drafts, open doors 
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windows. They can be placed in corners; as for the smal] 


er balances, it is best that they be placed on a solid bas 
and have a cover. The case can be wood or glass, all de 
pending upon the care taken by the operatives. By using 
a solid and level support, the balance will be free from 
the jarring of the usual “wobbly” table found in many 


dyehouses, while there is always an up-to-the-minute equip 
ment in the yarn weighing and testing room of most modern 
mills. 


(In the third article, to appear in a forthcoming issue, 
Mr. Ordway will continue the discussion of his outline, pub 
lished in the August number, taking up the dyeing, bleach- 


ing, hydro-extracting, and semi-drying processes.—The 
Editor. ) 
A New National Sulphur Green. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., 40 Rector S 


New York City, have announced the addition of Natio 


Sulfur Green 3G Cone, to their line of sulphur dyes. This 
product, it is stated, is recommended for use b : 
self shade and in combination with other National sulphu 
dyes for a wide range of greens. It possesses good a 
around fastness, and yields bright and yellow shades 


rreen, it is stated. 
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The Wildman Body Machine produces a Rayon 
Fabric of finest gauge and perfect plating. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Norristown, Pa. 
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Standard Costs and Budgeting Control 
for Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


By Byron P. Harris—C.P.A., With Arthur F. Morton & Co.. Inc. 


O THE average manufacturer the idea of standards 
or budgets is quite often surrounded with mystery and 
doubt. He is frequently uncertain as to just what stand- 
ards are and how they can be used and is skeptical as to 
the practicability of budgets. Knowing his business as a 
practical man, he usually feels that no one can teli him 
anything that is occurring in it of which he is not fully 
aware. He feels that no standards as he sees them ean be 
set by anyone not thoroughly practical and that no budgets 
can ever be followed and are therefore without value. It 
is difficult for him to visualize anything at all useful, much 
less scientific, about any figures that are compiled for him 
by those whom he considers to be novices. 
If he will thoroughly analyze his situation, however, he 
will realize that his contact is essentially with his business 


alone and that his perspec- 






tive is somewhat limited 
thereby. Those others who 
are in touch with the entire 
industry of which his busi- 
ness is just a part, will 
probably be in a position to 
render him a service which 
his own experience could 
not cover. Furthermore, he 


SALES 
MATERIAL 
PRODUCTION 


BUDGETED EXPENSES 


will realize that he is daily COMMISSIONS 
making allowances for DISCOUNTS 
things which are taking 

INTEREST 


place in his mill, which he 
knows to be irregular, but 
which he passes by merely 
because he feels that so 
long as he is aware of them 


EXTRAORINARY ITEMS 
TOTALS 


NET PROFITS 


SUMMARY 







of costs to the productive processes and the control of the 


flow of production through them can be effected in a con- 


cise manner, without disturbing the equilibrium of the mill 
personnel nor the routine of the administrative functions. 
The eost of manufacturing any product is composed of 
certain recognized factors which may be stated as follows: 
Raw Material 
Direet Labor 
Burden and Overhead 
These factors will not differ in any type of business, 
although their values and relations to each other will vary 
in different industries, and jn different plants in the same 
industry. It is upon the recognition and proper handling 
of these characteristic variations that the success of a 
costing method will depend. The standards will be worked 


out upon each of these fac- 
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tors, aitter a thorough studv 
—<4 and analysis o yperating 
PROFIT i LOSS | conditions has been made 
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use in a stocking; when 
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they can do no great dam- 
age. It is this last fact as 
much as any other which 
should open his mind to the 
value and practicability of 
standards. 

When properly viewed, standards are most practical. 
They are based upon normal conditions as determined by 
eareful studies and analyses, and provide the most depend- 
able means of measuring constantly the efficiency and econ- 
omy of operations. For the reason that every business has 
its own individual characteristics, differing in some greater 
or lesser degree from its competitors or contemporaries, the 
very elasticity of the standards so determined, makes them 
the most logical and the most accurate measures that could 
be provided. The manner in which they are determined is 
in itself so simple and yet so thorough, that their accuracy 
and dependability are perfectly apparent to the practical 
man when they are properly set before him. 

The manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery lends itself 
most readily to the establishment of cost and production 
standards. The process of manufacturing, from the first 
handling of the raw material down to the final handling of 
the finished product, is clearly defined. The application 


This form provides a condensed summary of profits or losses 

from all sources, in monetary values. 

hibits setting forth the details of each item, it furnishes the 

means by which a ready and intelligent investigation can 

be instigated into any function which may not appear to 
be entirely in order. 


heir leggers, footers, e 
In the majority of in- 
Supported by ex- 


stances, however, these fig 
ures are set with some un- 
certainty and no effort is 
made to prove them. To 
be of real value, costs must be established with reason- 
able assurance of accuracy and must be subjected to proof 


at regular intervals. 
Material. 


In computing the material costs for full-fashioned ho- 
siery, two things must be borne in mind. First, that the silk 
is to be purchased against a set price, and second, that a 
given amount of each of the component materials is to be 
contained in each dozen of a particular style. 

The manufacturer should know at all times just how 
close he is buying to the price he has fixed. If he is doing 
better than he had figured, he is saving the difference. If 
he is paying more than he figured, either he is not buying 
right or his fixed price was not high enough and he must 
effect a change. 

The amount of yarn being eonsumed should conform 
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ULTIPLY the MINUTES 
IN AN HOUR with the FELDLOCK 


“The Machine There are only sixty minutes in an hour ac- 
cording to the clock. But users of the Feldlock 
That Mak es know that this unusual machine multiplies 
Production” these minutes. It does so by turning out a 
greater quantity of quality work... . better. 


The Feldlock feeds off the arm. Useless, time-wasting effort is elimi- 
nated. And the seam it makes is a model for strength and neatness. 


The Feldlock occupies a premier position in its field. Its 
ability to increase production is an accepted fact. 


Please request a free copy of the Feldlock booklet. 


Sole United States and Canadian Agents for 
CORNELY and UNIART EMBROIDERY MACHINES 


~ Wittcox & Gis SEWING MACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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with the amount which the production would warrant, based 
upon the weights of materials determined for.each style 
of stocking being manufactured. If the actual weight being 
consumed was in excess of the amount which the produc- 
tion would warrant, then the silk should be investigated. 
Heavy silk or silk containing excessive gum would not give 
the yardage or dozens which it should. 
silk 


condition obtains. 


Specific test runs 


on the being used will prove whether or not this 


Abnormal waste or the actual disap- 


pearance of silk might be other causes of excessive con- 
sumption. The former condition ean be accounted for in 
the waste produced, if this is watched. The latter condition 
presents difficulties; and the individual case must govern 
the method of approach. Since the cost of the silk con- 
stitutes the major portion of the cost of the hosiery, both 
the price and the consumption are items of vital importance 


and should be closely checked. 


Direct Labor. 


Some hosiery mills make a practice of doing part op- 
erations for other mills, either by do:ng some of the begin- 
ning or some of the finishing processes. Some mills pur- 
chase partly finished hosiery and complete it themselves. 
Because of these conditions, as well as for other reasons, 
it is necessary to know the cost on each process through 
which the hosiery is taken. Since most of the labor is done 
on a piece work basis, it is a simple matter to learn the 
labor cost per dozen for each operation, from the payroll. 
At the same time the distinction between the processes can 


be made so that not only the labor costs, but all other costs 
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can be applied to them as well. On such operations as are 
pertormed by time workers, the labor ell as the 
other costs, will be based upol the normal! production pass 
ing through. The direct labor includes y that which is 
performed directly upon the product, genera] factory labor 
being included in the burden which is distributed an g 
all of the processes, 
Surden and Overhead. 

The burden of the product comprises such items 
closely related to the cost of maintaining eae Ot the pr 
ductive processes or departments. These items of cost mus 
be considered from two angles, name , as to the nount 
and their distribution among the productive partments 

The matter of establishing the amounts of the items tf 
be ineluded in the burden involves caret study and analy 
sis of conditions. Since costs are to e based upon ¢ 
normal production, the amounts to be budgeted for sé 
items of expense must be regulated -ording In mos 
eases prior experience will indicat isonable a 
curacy what the expenditures should be ider nor o! 
ditions. Where radical « inges are r de or where 
a new mill is being started, the normal expenditures mus 
be con puted according to the estimated norma capi 
of the plant. 

The distribut on ot these ¢ xpenses over the imlo@s de 
partments must be made n suc ¢ s tt ssure 
equitable charges to eael In view f the fact that they 
are closely related to the cost of maint om the depart 
ments, the basis for the distribution of eae ill be deter 


A SILENT CHAIN DRIVE ON 
KNITTING MACHINES. 


HILE simple in comparison 
with some drives recognized 


as being difficult engineering problems, 
the drive for a line of circular knitting 
offers for ef- 


machines opportunities 


ficiency and economy 


The accompanying illustration 
shows an applic ation of silent « hain 
drives, this having been taken in a 


prominent North Carolina knitting 
mill. It will be noted that the motor, 
through the chain drive, operates the 
central shaft which drives two lines of 
machines. 

The 


drive, 


Cc hain 


Morse 


will be 


chain shown is a 
with a G-E 
seen that the 
Morse brackets 


motor. It 


motors are mounted on 
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mined in accordance with the nature of this relation. Some 
will be allocated on the basis of the floor space occupied 
by the departments, some upon the value of the machinery 
in the departments, some upon the horsepower, ete. Each 
department, in this manner will receive an equitable portion 
of these expenditures, to be included in the total cost of 
operating that department. 

The items of overhead expense are those which repre- 
sent the costs of administration. The amounts to be budget- 
ed and the method of distribution over the departments 
will depend entirely upon the circumstances surrounding 
the particular case, different mills having different condi- 
tions under which to operate. 

The application of the Burden and Overhead as budget- 
ed and distributed to the productive departments is made 
on the basis of the normal production of the mill. The cost 
of material and labor in each dozen is readily obtained as 
heretofore outlined; the portion of the Burden and Over- 
head to be earried by each dozen will be computed by apply- 
ing the amount as distributed to each department against 
the production as predetermined. The costs per dozen are 
thus standardized for each of the three component factors. 

The standardization of production is the result of anal- 
Prior experience furnishes a guide to fu- 


Fre- 


ysis and study. 
ture performance, but this is not always sufficient. 


quently mills operate under conditions which are far from 


the best and the efficiency is low in proportion. In such 
eases the production experience must be discounted and 
the normal predetermined under the conditions as corrected. 

After the production is standardized on a normal basis, 
provision must be made to assure its maintenance at that 
figure. Records of production must be inaugurated which 
will show the production flowing through the mill at all 
points and at all times; these records will serve to prevent 
stagnation of materials in process and permit of the intel- 
ligent regulation of the production. The executive is thus 
provided with a report each day showing the styles and 
sizes ahead of each department and in both gray and fin- 
ished goods inventories; thus he knows on which numbers 
he is either long or short. These records must be accu- 
rate, but also simple and easy to handle. The proper regu- 
lation of production and the control of the inventories is 
one of the most important of executive functions, since a 
rapid turnover is a vital necessity to the economical op- 
eration of the business. 

With all standards established, the problem remains of 
showing in dollars and cents the cost of failure to meet 
them, or the profit realized by exceeding them. It is most 
logical to assert that usual market fluctuations in materials, 
or variations in expenditures from period to period, should 
not be reflected in the costs. Selling prices do not fluctuate 
so and therefore the stabilization of costs is fully justified. 
Hence, if each of the factors of cost is proved out by com- 
paring the actual expenditures and performance with the 
standards, the differences will be reflected as losses or 
gains resulting from these fluctuations. 

The actual cost of silk consumed as compared with: the 
standard cost set in advance, will show the profit or loss 
realized as a result of the purchasing policy. The cost. of 
the actual material consumed as compared with the cost of 
the material which should have been consumed according 
to the standard weight of the actual production, will show 
the profit or loss realized as a result of actual usage of the 
silk. 
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The actual expenditures for items of Burden and Over- 
head expense, as compared with the amounts budgeted, 
will show the profit or loss realized as a result of the ex- 
cess over or the recess from the amounts budgeted to be 
absorbed in the costs. 

The standard costs of the actual dozens produced as 
compared with the standard costs of the dozens which 
should have been produced under normal conditions, will 
show the profit or loss as a result of abnormal or subnormal 
production. Any such fluctuations can be immediately in- 
vestigated, the cause determined and the necessary adjust- 
ments made as quickly as possible. 

The margin between the selling price and the cost, at 
standard, of all sales will represent the profit realized from 
the actual sales of the hosiery. This permits of the intelli- 
gent regulation of the sales effort, emphasis being laid up- 
on the sale of the more profitable lines, others being carried 
only insofar as necessary. 

With profits or losses summarized from all of these 
sources, the executive is confronted with the net results of 
operations and is in position to know the strong and the 
weak points in his business. By expending his greatest 
efforts in building up the latter, he is enabled to economize 
his own time to the best interests of his business, He is in 
close touch at all times with all phases of his business and 
knows how well each part of his organization is functioning. 


Two English Reference Books. 


Each year two of the leading textile magazines in Eng- 
land issue comprehensive editions of their year books, both 
containing much information of value as to mill practice, 
as well as statistics and other data relating to all phases 
of the industry. The 1928 editions have just been announc- 
ed. 

One, “The Textile Manufacturer Year Book”, pub- 
lished by Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65 King Street, Manchester, 
England, is in the usual form, with a number of new fea- 
tures incorporated for the first time. 

“The Textile Recorder Year Book” appears in a much 
enlarged size this year, containing over one thousand pages 
in which is found valuable reference material relating to 
textiles. It is published by “The Textile Recorder”, 121, 
Deansgate, Manchester, England. 

Copies of either book may be secured through Corron’s 
Book Department. 


“The Manufacture of Artificial Silk.” 

A new book covering the manufacture of rayon has been 
published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New 
York City, being one of a few books current dealing with 
the subject in a practical and technical manner. It is writ- 
ten under the above title, by E. Wheeler, an English chem- 
ist. It covers the Viscose, cuprammonium, nitrocellulose, 
and cellulose-acetate processes of manufacture, with par- 
ticular reference to the Viscose method. A historical] out- 
line of rayon or artificial silk, and a discussion of the chem- 
istry of the four processes named, is contained in the first 
two chapters; the remainder of the book being devoted to 
a detailed discussion of the differént processes. The prop- 
erties of rayon, its uses, laboratory methods, identification 
tests, etc., are also covered. The price of the book is 
$5.00 per copy; and copies may be secured either direct 
from the publishers or through Corron’s book department. 





ACO CURTAINS, manufactured by Pow- 

drell & Alexander, Inc., of Boston, Mass., are 
acknowledged to be one of the fastest selling lines 
in the country. What makes them sell? Color! 
Rich, vivid, and daring hues and subdued, dainty 
shadings, in clipped and dotted effects, on neutral 
grounds, give Paco Curtains the eye-impelling 
attractiveness that spells sales. 


This attractiveness is lasting, too, for all 
colored yarns used in these curtains are dyed 
with Fast-to-Bleaching shades (vat colors) by 
the Franklin Process. These colors are the 
fastest known, to washing, light, and all color- 
destroying agents. 

The outstanding success of Paco Curtains is 
typical of the experience of many manufacturers 


Min ‘sie: using Franklin Process Colored Yarns. 


We have prepared a portfolio showing full- 
color reproductions of some of these fabrics,which 
every creator and manufacturer of yarn-dyed 
fabrics will find interesting. Shall we send youa 
copy? Just say you want it. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


It will deliver freely 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower 
ing winding costs. 


Style 2114/30 Style 2114/40 


PLANTS 

PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, 

New York Office, 66 Leonard St Chicago Office, 222 W. 
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Adams 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Greenville, S. ¢ 
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CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Chattanooga, 
x: 


FRANKLIN RAYON DYEING CO., Providenc 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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WINDING FIBRE SILK FOR KNITTING 


No good manufacturer of knit goods 
would even contemplate knitting from a 
small supply like a cop or bobbin, for two 
fundamental reasons: first, the supply 
would be too small, and second (and more 
important), in drawing off from knitting 
supplies of small diameters, the material 
must unwind rapidly, due to the fact that 
one wrap represents but a very short length 
of yarn. 


The ideal knitting package of fibre silk 
is a cone of 534” traverse, built on a large 
diameter cone tube, as represented by the 
‘*Universal Jumbo’’ cone wound on the 
**Universal’’ No. 50 machine. 


The empty cone tube has an average di- 
ameter of 27%”, and the outside 
diameter of a three-pound cone 
when wound is 554”. The three- 
pound cone represents the maxi- 
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mum recommended for fibre silk, and natu- 
rally cones of smaller diameter and less 
weight may be wound, if desirable. 


Starting with this large-diameter cone, 
the wall of fibre silk on a package contain- 
ing three pounds net is but 134”. Glancing 
at the illustrations above of ‘‘Jumbo”’ cones, 
you will readily appreciate the assurance of 
even tension when knitting from a package 
with large circumference, and with none of 
the impediments to delivery common to 
bobbin types of winding. 


The “Jumbo” cone, the latest product 
of the ‘‘Universal’’ No. 50 winder, is the 
result of exhaustive study and careful 
development by the Universal Winding 
Company, collaborating with 
the manufacturers of fibre silk, 
and with the knitters of this ma- 
terial. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Rewarding Mill Workers for Suggestions 


Knitting Mills and Other Plants Can Use the Suggestion Box Idea 
to Advantage; One Mill’s Method and Results Described 


By R. L. P. Reifsneider 


In the “Knitting Kinks” section of the August 
issue of COTTON, appeared a question asking for 
different mills’ experiences in using a “suggestion 
box” in knitting mills, The mquirer wanted a de- 
scription of the results of such a practice, and in 
formation as to how the employees submitting sugges- 
tions are rewarded for adopted suggestions. The 
following discussion of the subject, by a COTTON 
correspondent, was prepared in response to this in- 
quiry, and is presented for the interest of other read- 
ers considering this practice.—The Editor. 
N my ramblings among hosiery mills in Pennsylvania, 

curiosity over the whys and wherefores of practices that 
are not common among manufacturers prompts me to ask 
numbers of questions that have no bearing on the prime 
object of my visits. Happening into the office of an exe- 
cutive of a company of some importance where a committee 
was going over what I learned subsequently were sugges- 
tions from employees, I tried to find out what it was all 
about; what good was expected to come out of spending a 
lot of time over hints from subordinates for improvement 
in the conduct of the mill. Everybody seemed secretive, 
disposed to shed no light on the subject. 

This gave me an appetite for acquiring all the knowl- 
edge I could pick up in a casual way concerning the op- 
eration of suggestion boxes, and any advantage to be de- 
rived from their use. Eventually, it was my good fortune 
to establish a contact with the manager of a large repre- 
sentative full-fashioned mill. And this is the way, he 
explained, suggestions from employees are received and 
treated : 

In theory, there is one suggestion box for each de- 
partment. In this particular mill there is one for each of 
the four floors, one devoted to knitting only, the others 
being occupied jointly by several departments. But this 
is aside from the method of filing and receiving suggestions, 
as every person offering one signs his or her name to what 
he or she has to say and names the department where em- 


ployed. 
Suggestions Discussed Once a Month. 


Each month the four boxes from the several floors are 
delivered, all sealed, to a committee representing manage- 
ment and operatives, and the contents emptied upon a table, 
one box being disposed of before another is opened, As 
might be supposed, many of tic suggestions are tinged with 
selfishness, and offer nothing of a helpful nature. But 
out of the chaff is sifted some real wheat. There usually is 
more of the initiative in what comes from the knitting room 
than from any other department, attributable to the fact 
that is where the older and more experienced persons are 
employed. 

Every suggestion that carries a thought for betterment 
for general good is put into a separate pile, the others, rep- 
resenting a large majority, being placed in an envelope 


for reference in the event a dispute over the 


the judges arises. The few that are laid aside for 


study are gone over carefully, until a majority of the ji 


} 


decide by vote as to whom the prizes shall be awarded 


Prizes Based on Merit of Suggestions. 


There are four prizes, the first of 


twenty dollars, the 
others are ten dollars, five dollars, and $2.50 respectively. 


They are awarded strictly on merit, and one per 


There 


oiten happens that the 


be a prize winner in succeeding months. 
elation among the winners, and it 
So, almost 


treated. 


unsuccessful feel they were not fairly 
invariably there is some friction the awards, 
also invariably it disappears before the next 
boxes. Obviously, no employee who offers a sugg 

eligible to a place on the board of judges. 

the employees use the suggestion box? 


be- 


Do a majority of 
They do not, those in the knitting room in particular 
ing divided in opinion as to its feasibility. are good 
knitters who are unwilling to take a chance going over 
the head of the foreman, particularly if he a jealous 
disposition. If he is 

{ 


a suggestion from a subordinate, instead of reserving to 


one of those who good i 


himself the sole privilege of going to the front, there is a 
more general participation in the monthly formality. Gen- 


easier to 


eurry favor with the mill 


erally speaking, it is 
ownership through voluntary suggestion than with the im 


mediate superior, and if the management could say so with- 


£ 
] 
ie 


out incurring the displeasure of the department foreman, 
it probably would declare in favor of the suggestion box. 
So, in order to get maximum results from its use, it is 
important that there be a thorough understanding between 
executives and department heads. In most mills where it 
has become a permanent fixture, there is such an under- 
and maintain 


standing—that its to establish 


friendly relations between owners and operatives. 


purpose is 


System Induces Cooperative Spirit. 


When there is exercised perfect freedom in submitting 


suggestions, the practice is much liked by the employees, and 
once it is installed it should not be discontinued except on 


a large majority opinion of the latter. This is stated by the 


management of several mills, and this doubtless explains 


OLLOWING this discussion of using suggestion 

boxes in knitting mills, we hope, in an early issue, 

to present another article describing the success- 
ful experience of a manufacturing plant, in an en- 
tirely different field, in the operation of this system. 
While not applicable to knitting mills “in toto’’, this 
plan will present some interesting observations upon 
this plant's experience, and will contain some helpful 
suggestions for any mill contemplating the installa- 
tion of such a practice at their plant. 
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FACTS 


A new mill started operation with 
our 24 section Reading machines 
more than a year ago. These ma- 
chines are operated in two shifts 
. ++. practically 24 hours per 
day, Production, ranging from 
fourteen to sixteen dozen per 
machine, per shift, has been 
uninterrupted. 
RESULTS: 
Low costs per unit 
High profits per unit 


Texrice Macuine Works 
READING, PA. 
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why it has not been installed in many more, especially 
those in which are employed members of the knitters’ union 
and non-members, on the open shop plan, as, it is found, 
many of the suggestions have to do with means for increas- 
ing an employee’s earnings. These, however, in the mill in 
which the system was freely explained to me, receive the 
same attention as those of any other nature, as they may 
convey a hint of something mutually advantageous. Some 
give original ideas on merchandising which may or may 
not be valuable, yet still serve the purpose of showing an 


Knitted Holiday Novelties Being Made. 


— novelties are the talk of the knit goods 
industry, and several manufacturers are planning sen- 
sational articles to attract new business. Bedspreads, 
scarfs, neckties, lamp shades, underwear of all deserip- 
tions, and many other things are being featured at the pres- 
ent time and in all “colors of the rainbow”. Even union 
suits for men are taking on the demand for color, to appeal 
to feminine buyers for the holiday season, and are being 
boxed with this in mind. 

Bedspreads are also being made in attractive colors for 
this purpose and to look much the same as the woven ones 
to be sold at various prices. They are made in cotton, rayon 
and silk, and combinations of the two or three. The rayon 
appears to be making quite a sensation and buyers are 
taking sufficient for displays of this type of goods, planning 
to have their displays early, so that consumers can begin 
to get used to the new ideas and prepare to make their 
purchases early. 

There appears to be a movement started in favor of 
scarfs of silk and rayon, some of which are in the lace de- 
signs, others plain with colored or printed borders. The 
fringed numbers are coming forward. The 54-inch shaw] 
is one of the new numbers developed for the trade and 
made in a lace design with large floral sprays hand colored. 
The effect is very striking and appears to be well liked. 
Some colored borders, striped or in floral designs are also 
being included in the new numbers. 

There is to be tried out a special advertising feature of 
fancy cotton hosiery for Winter and the cotton and 
worsted numbers are to be featured in sports colors and 
patterns, although one producer of hosiery said he believed 
that dark colors and plain stockings would be very popular 
for this season. The embroidered and printed clox are 
featured in evening shades and matching dress colors for 
the street. Navy blue is coming forward. 

Children’s novelties for Spring make a good start in the 
new numbers and the 1929 line of golf hose are attracting 
favorable comment in fancies. 

Many of the new lines show the straight top and striped 
in circular effect and there is an increased number of 
fancies being shown in the socks for very small children. 
It is believed that fancies of this sort will find a more active 
market than some of the plain numbers featured this year. 
The combination of silk and cotton and rayon and cotton is 
noticeable in the new lines. ‘Jacquards are numerous in 
numbers for the larger children, particularly those for boys. 

It is said that prices are firmer than they have been in 
years and the market is said to be in better condition and 
ready to meet the business on its way than it has been for 
some time. Carryover stocks are not general and a good 
healthy condition prevails. 
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operatives interest in the welfare of the mill. Some point 
the way to experiments in construction of stockings for 
putting them on a plane with an innovation from a rival 
manutacturer. 

In summing up, it is found there is nothing for either 


side to lose by receiving suggestions from the other, while 
there is the possibility of much being rained. But most 
important of all, perhaps, is the proposal that the sug- 


gestion box may be a most effective link in relationship 


between mill and management. 


Among the Knitting Mills 








T is reported that a new knitting mil ye constru 

in Selma, Ala. 

Work has begun on the new dye roon finishing 
plant for the Chester Knitting Mills, Rome 

Through the Charlotte Offices of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Ine., Engineers, contract for con piete nstallation of 
steam heating and boiler piping at the Westcott Hosiery 
Mills, Dalton, Ga., has been let to Grinnell Company. 


The Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., have let a con- 
tract to Kent & Ansley, Americus, Ga., for the construction 
of a new rayon knitting plant. This plant will make rayo 
bolt goods to be utilized in the making of hosiery and 


underwear. 


The interests that operate the Griffin Hosiery Mills, 





Griffin, Ga., plan to erect full-fashioned hosiery mull 1n 
Griffin, Ga., W t] a capac tv ol 700 COZA ai pall ol Pe 
week. The mill will be open for operation on Oct. 1. 

The National Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is the name ot a new hosiery mul that has been estab- 
lished for the manufacture of fu hioned hos 

Through the Charlotte office »f Lockwood, ene « 
Company, Ine., Engineers, contract for an electric freight 
elevator has been let to the Otis Elevator Co pany ol 
Charlotte, N. C., for the Hudson Silk Hosiery Company ot 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Brick-laying has begun on the new $1,000,000 full-fas! 


ioned hosiery mill addition of the May Hosiery Mills, Ine., 





Burlington, N. ( Additions to the building will be made 
as rapidly as the machinery can be installed and labor 
trained until the total number of machines in operatio! 
vill be between 75 and 100, it is said. 

A charter has been granted to the Triangle Hosiery 
Company, High Point, N. C., to manufacture and deal in 
hosiery and underwear. 

Contract for the construction of new mill and dve-house 
for Hudson Silk Hosiery Comp: C., has 
been let to T. C. Thompson & Brother te, N. ¢ 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., are the engineers. 

Organization of a full-fashioned hosiery mill to — be 
known as Alton Park Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
has been announced. Application has been made for a 


charter and contract for the erection of a one-story build 
ing, 60 x 120 feet, has been awarded to Rogers & Leven- 
thal, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Morton-Davis Co., Dallas, Texas, has asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for a one-story hosiery mill 105 x 156 feet with 
extension 45 x 46 feet to cost about $60,000, with equip- 
ment. W. Scott Dunne, Dallas, Tex., is the architect. 

The Liberty Hosiery Mills, Liberty, Texas, have been 
incorporated. 
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—" 
Merited Confidence 


In a New Fabric 


COOPER SPRING 
NEEDLE RIB MACHINE 


Making 
Rayon, Silk, Fine Cotton, or Worsted 


Fabrics for Underwear, Sweater 
Coats, Swimming Suits, etc. 


Send tor 

Samples of Oldest Makers 

. h : N w of Spring Needles 
: iff ¥ | in the U.S. 

Fabric. With a solid rock 


foundation — laid 
in 1842 as the first 
manufacturers of 
spring needles — 
Cooper has risen 
No, steadily with the 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine industry. 
with Stop Motion. ieee Cooper 
" Latch Needles are 
Cooper Spring Needles now being pro- 
duced from spe- 


Cooper High Speed Steel cial High Speed 
Non-Turnable Rivet Latch Needles wp Regge cece 


Established in 1842 They Pgs equipped 


with the improved Non- 
Turnable Rivets. 


They are used by the lead- 
& ing mills of the textile in- 


dustry. 


Machine and Needle Works 
Bennington, Vermont ey \ 
ay 


G. H. ROGERS, Traveling Rep- G. W. MORTON, Southern Rep- ELBROOK, INC., 50 
877 Warren St, 


eking 
resentative, 1002 Magnolia St, Road, Shanghai, China, Agents 
G sboro, N. C. 


resentative, 
N for China and Japan. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Cc. C. KELLEY, Sales Manager, Agents: MELLOR, BROMLEY & 
{21 East 24th St., New York CO., Ltd., LEICESTER, ENG- M. BUCHSBAUM, Calle A'sina 
City. LAND. 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 








Rhett Saialds 
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The Yarn Market+ 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 15th,{1928 
HE PHILADELPHIA cotton yarn market, as a whole, 


continued dull for the month preceding this writing. 
The market has been one for the buyers as the decline in the 
price of cotton has forced the spinners to lower their prices 
accordingly. During the latter part of the month there was 
a tendency on the part of both buyers and spinners to hold 
off until after the Government crop estimate was released. 
Upon the release of the Government report the fluctuations 
of the cotton market were such that very little trading was 
done due to waiting for the market to settle. The principal 
consideration at present is that the yarn business has now 
left the worst part of the year behind it; that the normally 
most active season for the manufacture and sale of cotton 
yarns is closely approaching, and that made-up stocks of 
surplus yarns will not, on this occasion, prove an obstacle 
to prompt response of yarn quotations to the impending 
revival of yarn demand. 

The first week of the month preceding this writing open- 
ed with the lower trend of cotton causing a_ persistent 
shading of yarn rates. Compared with the price of ordinary 
carded yarns of the previous week, Saturday’s final rates 
for carded yarns were down about half a cent a pound. 
The yarn stocks are well in hand as the mills have been 
curtailing their production, although on occasion there have 
been more stock yarns on hand than could be readily dis- 
posed of. With the market 
business week of July, the outlook was believed by the yarn 
factors to be much more encouraging than it was a week 
back, and even more assuring than it was at this time last 


entering the last full 


year. 

The next week brought July to a close and yarn sellers 
agree that very little real progress was made, as compared 
with June, in the matter of increasing sales volume of either 
carded or combed yarns. The decline of over two cents a 
pound of cotton during the month, it is explained, proved 
too great a handicap to be overcome by the distributors. A 
number of spinners supplying the market with ordinary 
carded yarns have acceded to the importunities of dealers 
and have shaded their asking prices. This did not bring an 
increased sales volume for those concerned, but did have the 
effect of undermining the quotations of other dealers and 
spinners, 

The third week of the month found 20s-2 carded warps 
offered on the market at 35 cents without takers, signaling 
a very small demand. Mercerized yarns were in such a 
position that leading processers cut their prices 5 cents 
per pound. Spinners’ curtailment during the last week, 
while not so extended as that of the early part of July, is 
believed will reflect some benefits later, both to the mills 
which curtailed and for the yarn markets. Some of the 
spinners have been taking a little business at low prices, so 
all of the underselling has not been done by local interests 
owning stock yarns. 

The week just ending was one of the most eventful in 
recent years, but the net effect on yarn prices and business 
volume was not important. The wide swings of cotton, 
although spectacular, came at a time when the demand for 


yarns was quiet. A month later, undoubtedly, such a con- 











dition in the cotton market would have seriously affected 


yarn trading. As matters stand, prices are very much 


confused, but at the same time show relatively less weak 
ness than in the latter part of July. With cotton values 
very erratic and with no very definite explanation avail- 
able as to the wide price changes in cotton, both spinners 
and buyers are following the policy of “standing pat’. 
Dealers holding smal] stocks of yarn have been at a loss to 
decide whether to unload quickly or to hold for an advance. 
That the United States report may have erred, it is pointed 
out, will not be demonstrated to anybody’s satisfaction 
until the next crop report comes out nearly a month hence. 


There was some price shading being done, but this was 


only on a few scattered small lots. 


Philadelphia quotations on Aug. 14th, follow: 


Single Skeins. 
10s 


ds to 88. .5..544..80% 1 
(bee a ee 31% 14s ; a 
ee y . 33 20s -34% 
yi ee - 36 26s 7 
30s. A 38 40s 
Single Warps. 
OEE 2 12s 32% 
ee ene 33 16s . 334 
20s... ‘ aa 5 26s 38 
EEO oy ae 39 40s 45% 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
- SEP EMT REE $1 10s .31% 
ee . 32 14s 8214 
ae ; 20s 141, 
MNS ee as 5 6%2 26s oe 9TH 
a JS ee 8 40s . ..44% 
Two-Ply Warps. 
10s a eines sea 12s 
14s : 3314 16s ed, 4 
20s ee ‘ 4 35 24s 7 
266.. a ~ 20s RY 
40s ee .46 1% 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarn. 
Secs 0% 10s Re 
Sree s1% 14s 32 
RGS.i : 18 Ly 
208... eee 34% 22s oo 080 
24s. A 36 26s e 7 
80s ? oo Bu 40s y 45 
30s dbl. carded 391, 30s tying in 7 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
8s to 16s.... .43 20s 46 @47 
ara ae a gb 48@49 30s 49@50 
40s = =p 54(@55 50s 58@60 
60s ee. 63@64 70s 73@75 
80s 1 ....-83@86 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
18s. ms ayer 24s aoa 
30s 49 6 51 
Bes.< . ie o<6e 40s ..-53 
50s oe 59 60s .-64 
70s . 74 80s rr 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s - a = 36 12s 561% 
lds ga: Palas on 37 l6s IT % 
18s ‘ . 38 20s 38% 
24s seas ‘ 40 26s 41 
30s vee 42 40s ert 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
10s b sig 40 /ede dee 43 l2s 44 
l4s mee 45 1¢€ 46 
18s wesee 20s 49 
22s 50 26s 51 
368. Le 8: 53 
40s 59 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twist 01% 
8s and 9s tinged tubes oi 2 

8s 3-4 hard twist waste . : : 2 


National Sulphur Bordeaux 2R Conc. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector St., 
New York City, announce an improved type of Sulphur 
Bordeaux, which is especially recommended by the com- 
pany for producing eutch, mahogany, and other red-brown 


tones on cotton in all stages of manufacture. 
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A Handy Stand for Rib Tops. 


EpIToR COTTON : 

I will describe in this letter, for the readers of “Knit- 
ting Kinks’, an idea we have developed for speeding up the 
operation of pulling the threads which separate the tops 
made on ribbers. As you know, the ribber operator walks 
from one machine to another, examining the strings of tops 
for waste or defects such as holes, streaks, rough or brok- 
en needles, ete. 

The operator who does the top-separating gets the work 
We have rigged up a stand as is shown 
We took a 7-foot length of 


244-inch pipe, making certain it was smooth by going over 


from the ribbers. 
in the accompanying sketch. 
buffing 


it with a file and emery cloth and then with a 


wheel. We cut threads on one end, and fastened this in a 





threaded hole in the center of a round metal disk base, 18 
inches in diameter. This pipe extends vertically for three 
feet, and is then bent horizontally for four feet. 

In the other end of the pipe we inserted a wooden plug, 
but find later that a metal plug is more desirable. Fasten- 
ed to the vertical portion of the pipe is a mirror, as indi- 
cated, which permits the inspector, seated in a chair, to 
inspect the tops as she pulls the threads without turning the 
tops around. The operator pushes the entire string of tops 
on the pipe, and separates them as she pulls them toward 
her. As she separates them, she counts the tops in one doz- 
en bundles (24 tops to the dozen) and then they are tied 
up into five dozen bundles or 120 tops and placed in bins 
in the department until called for. Each bundle earries a 
ticket similar to the illustration, showing the color, gauge, 
style number, ete. 

It will be remembered that when the ribbers first came 
out, the tops were made in one long string or piece and 
separated with a pair of scissors, later on by a machine 
This resulted frayed 


ealled a top cutter. frequently in 





PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON'S 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 






We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
ment for the discussion of any and all problems arising 
in connection with the knitting mill from the office to 
the packing and shipping departments. Questions, an- 
swers or letters need no conform to any particular style 
and will be properly edited before publishing. All ques- 
tions will be answered as promptly as possible. The 
names and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name substitut- 
ed when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


edges, ete. Then came along a later ribber which puts a 
single thread between the welt and the loose course of ¢ 
top, so that the top separator pertorms her form wit a 
sharp pick or the point Of seissors and pu Is the thread and 
the top is neatly separated. With our new arrangem« ‘ 
find we secure some fast work and work that is very satis 
factory. 

While discussing this, and continuing a description 


our method, I will outline the way we have our top room 


arranged, and our yarns are also kept in here. We put up 


| ae 


HEEL AND TOE YARNS 
| i] ] 
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BLACK WHITE 









































a cage 15 x 12 x 12 feet, and have locked so that no one 


can get in except the girl in charge. On the front side is 
the wire caging through which the girl passes the varn and 


On one side are bins and shelves for the 200-needle 


tops. 
work, in the center are the bins and shelves for the 220- 
needle work, and the other side is used for the bins and 


shelves for the 240-needle work. 


of the cage are occupied by these bins, each side beins 


+} lat 


duplicate of the one shown in the skete} 


in charge ot 


We have a girl 


every morning the knitters must call fo 


yarns between 7:30 and 8:00 
1:00 and 1:30 o'clock. 


o’elock, 
The knitters are given a five-dozet 


] ‘ar 4 + 4 ~] w) 
uniess very is workers, WHO t 


bundle on each oceasion, 
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ceive fifteen dozen a day. They are instructed to examine 
the tops as they get ready to use them, and return all de- 
fects when they call for another bundle. The defective tops 
brought back are charged up against the separator and the 
ribber girl jointly, one for making them and the other for 
allowing them to get through. But I must admit there 
are not many bad tops that get through to the knitters 
since we installed this method. 
ContRisuToR No. 4004. 


Cutting and Shaping Waste on Underwear. 


Epiror Corton: 

This letter is written to give you our experience as to 
allowances for knitting and shaping waste in the cutting 
of certain types and fabries of underwear. In your July 
issue, on page 993, a correspondent asked for standard al- 
lowances for this waste on men’s medium weight and heavy 
weight union suits; ladies’ rayon underwear; balbriggan 
underwear; and fleece underwear. The figures furnished 
herewith apply only to men’s medium and heavy weight 
union suits, as we do not manufacture the other items listed. 

In considering the allowance for knitting and shaping 
waste when cutting, we of course include ends of rolls 
which are necessary waste in addition to what is made in 
shaping the garments after outlining the patterns. We 
have found, as a result of many tests, that our average 
waste produced under these conditions, amounts to 12 per 
cent. 

This figure is based on the percentage of actual waste 
produced in our cutting department, in the eutting of gar- 
ments which have an average finished weight of 16 pounds 
per dozen, or what we term a medium weight. These fig- 
ures apply also to garments which we make which earry a 
finished weight of 21 pounds, known as our heavy weights, 
and mostly in wool spun styles. 

I would be interested to see other concerns submit their 
waste figures for the sake of comparison. 

Contrisutor No. 4055. 


Epiror Corron : 

In your August issue, a contributor asks for the ex- 
perience of different mills as to knitting waste and shaping 
allowance in the manufacture of four different kinds of 


underwear. 


COTTON 
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I believe that it is the practice of most mills to use sep- 
arate percentages for knitting and for cutting waste. 

Assuming that by knitting waste is meant all loss from 
the yarn to the finished cloth, it will be found that four 
per cent is a fair allowance to cover waste in knitting, fly, 
washing and bleaching. This applies to net weight of 
yarn, the required amount of which may be calculated by 
dividing .96 into the finished cloth required. This figure of 
four per cent is about right for the usual ribbed under- 
wear counts employed, 10s to 30s carded. For combed yarns 
in these counts three per cent will be found a more nearly 
accurate knitting loss and should apply to the usual man- 
ufacture of balbriggan underwear fabric. 

In knitting cloth for fleece or napped underwear an ex- 
tra allowance must be made for the napper waste; usually 
two to three per cent will be found to be a fair allowance. 
The waste in the knitting of rayon knit underwear fabric 
is negligible, or should be, as rayon yarn is usually bought 
on a net weight basis and there is no loss at the knitting 
machines or in the operations of scouring, bleaching and 
dyeing. 

The waste developing in the cutting room varies with 
the cut of patterns used, the amount of shaping given to 
legs, arms and gussets, ete., but we consider the following 
waste percentages, for average assortments of garments 
run, sufficiently accurate for most purposes: 


A. Men’s medium and heavy weight 


OG nn ecein noes titers Oh en eee 
B. Ladies’ rayons—bloomers, vests, 

pants, chemise, step-ins, etc. ._- 6 per cent 
C. Balbriggan suits and shirts ~---~_ 8 per cent 
D. Fleece underwear—union suits— 

BE URN Sidi ca oewe 12 per cent 


Contrisutor No. 4044. 





Preventing Pulled Threads in Silk Hose. 


Epitor Corron : 

In a recent issue of Corron I read the query of a sub- 
seriber who suggested a discussion in the “Knitting Kinks” 
section on how to prevent pulled threads in silk hosiery, and 
especially in full-fashioned hosiery. 

That is a thing that, in my opinion, we will always have 
with us, more or less, unless someone devises a knitting ma- 
chine that will knit a different stitch, like a crossing of the 
loop or something that will keep the thread from pulling so 
easily. 

As it is knitted at the present time, a cracked finger- 
nail, a rough hand or even a small abrasion of the skin of 
the hand will cause a catch in the thread of the loop in the 
finished silk stocking and will put an unsightly mark in it, 
sometimes very hard to remove. 

This subscriber says that he has a man spending prac- 
tically all of his time going around the mill with emery 
cloth touching rough places that develop on the surfaces of 
machines, tables, topping tables and stands, knitters boxes, 
etc., and that he uses an anti-rust solution on the machines 
to prevent oxidation of the metal. I suspect he also has 
that man looking out for what another writer in this maga- 
zine termed “$100 splinters” to be found on the back of 
chairs, sewing and looper tables, and for “$100 screw-heads” 
burred by the fixer using a 15-cent screwdriver half the 
size to turn the screw. 

In my opinion “P.F.(N.C.)” is already doing what all 
of us are doing or should do to keep that evil down to a 
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Is he 


being as careful with his hosiery after it leaves that de- 


minimum @s far as his knitting plant is concerned. 


partment? Hosiery in the gray is not as susceptible to 


damage from that source as after the dyeing and in the 
| 


finished condition. The gum on the raw silk is an effective 


protection. When in a wet condition they are not handled 
by hand except while they are being untangled preparatory 
to dyeing, and as a rule the hands of the workers in the 
dye house are soft from being wet so much, but when they 
leave the dyehouse, that is the time to watch for pulled 
threads. The boarding room is the place where a man with 
a piece of sandpaper in his hand is likely to have a very 


busy time, 


The steam of the drying stocking on the aluminum 


board is very effective in removing the polish from the 
forms. The least roughness at this time will leave a mark 
on the finished stocking. The thing to do in this ease is to 
soon as pulled 
should be 
hunted up and sand-papered to a perfect polish again. One 
They 


They are too busy pulling stockings at so 


watch over the inspecting table, and as 
threads are in evidence, the offending board 
should not expect the boarders to watch for that. 
will not do it. 
much a dozen to do that. 

The troughs should also be watched closely far abrasions. 
The tables in the finishing and inspecting room should be 
If not knocked about 
lessly, a good enameled topped table should last a long time 
All other tables and shelves should be kept 
covered with a good oileloth. 


covered with enameled tops. care- 


efficiently. 

In this work also, the operators, boarders, inspectors, 
pairers, ete., should watch that their hands are kept smooth 
abrasions. Of 


and soft at all times, and without course 


finger rings should not be allowed to be worn while work- 
ing, and in the case of an operative with a piece of ad- 
hesive plaster on a finger, it would be more economieal to 
lay the operative off, with full pay, rather than suffer the 
loss which would ensue. 

D. N. (TENN.) 


Cut-Outs on the B-5 Machine. 


Epiror Corron: 

W. (N. C.)” diseussed cutouts 
on the B-5 machine caused by lost motion in the drum in 
In the May 


(Tenn.),” offered some suggestions; to these 


In the January issue, “I. 


starting in after the machine has transferred. 
issue, “P. §, 
I would like to add mine. 

I am like “P. §.,” I would not think that a soft pine 
wedge being driven between the drum and the frame of 
the machine would be a very good method to stop the cut 
outs. I believe that it would keep a fixer busy making 
wedges for these machines, as they would wear out pretty 
fast. I Win 2. 8.” 
leather on the brake, also, in the bending of the brake to- 


must in his plan to put new 


agree 
ward the drum. Sometimes this does not give enough frie 
tion. 

I think that there are at least two more causes for this 
trouble; one is the belt shipper drum which the brake fric- 
tion works on can be slipped too far away from the ma- 
chine and the brake ean not be bent or sprung far enough 
to get enough friction to hold the drum. This can be fixed 
by loosening the two set-screws that fasten the belt shipper 
drum to the shaft and driving the drum back closer to the 
frame, then tightening the set screws aga‘n. 
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Another cause is 
because of oil getting « 


friction wil 


1 hold it. 
the belt shipper drun 
en the side of the dr 
brake shoe. If there 
roughened, they can 
cloth and it will still 
wearing. 

If any other re: 
for fixing B-3 


one, would like to hear 


Dyeing Fancy Half-hose With Celanese Stripe. 


Epitor Corron: 

Precaution should be 
material, especially nosiery, 
be taken when dyeing men’s 
stripe to be dyed in the same 


Almost 


eolor st! 


dyed. any 

where the Celanese stripe 
Celanese yarn is knitted 

writer is mostly experienced in 

toe, with rayon facing on the Celanese striy 


We have 
There are not 


some trouble at times 


avehouses that 


many 


particular 


I 


trouble, especially in this 


of the most important things to co 


Celanese stripe one color, an 


iat +) 


another color, is that the temperature 


} 


high, as this will kill the luster and w 
anese stripe the right tone. Also, it will 
er it is dyed. 

The temperature should be 
180 degrees F. 
Mix the dyestuff with which to dye 


Now we are ready 


regular formula; put the goods in ten 
I - ten 


nt or 


per cent soap. After running in 


minutes, add the dye. In 15 minutes 


salt (on some shades salt is not needed). Now we are 


ready for the Celanese stripe to be dyed. the color 


desired, from the Celanese percentage ecard; weigh 


out the dye to the depth of the shade required. Always 


figure the amount of dye to the amount of Celanese yarn 
in the goods. Put the Celanese dye large pail, with 
the addition of five per cent of soap, and boil thi 


s thorough 


t 1\ ne containing 


lv; then add, in proportion, in the d} 
minutes ; 


ve mach 


the goods, one third; run for five then another 


then the other third, run 15 min- 


This should give the desired shade on 


third, run five minutes; 
and 


utes, the stripe 
this Celanese 


on the heel, toe and top also. But sometimes, 


dye will affect the heel, toe and 


will deseribe in the following paragraph 


way I 
this dyeing can be donc 


Get the correct 


shade on the Celanese str pe first, 


figure from that just how badly stained the other part ot 


the hosiery is. It is like this: Suppose a beige shade on 
the hose, and a gold stripe on the Celanese, is desired. The 
f the 


gold stripe will leave a yellowish stain 


The 


black, yellow and brown dye to make a 


roods. remedy this is as 


way to 


and brown can be used and the vellow omitted, 


tion of it. 
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The Atwood B H Spin- 
ner is, in point of sales, 
the most popular Ra 
Twister being ~ thes: 
tured today. 


A Sturdy Twister 
That Speeds Rayon Spinning 


By the adaptation of silk twisting principles to The B H Frame is unusually rugged in 
the peculiar requirements of rayon manipulation, construction, being adaptable for hand- 
The Atwood Machine Company has moved the ling heavy rayon or artificial silk mix- 
greatest obstacle in the path of uniform twisting tures. it may be fitted with either hori- 
at high speed. zontal or vertical motor drive. A re- 


. : ; versible cross-head changes the direc- 
The B H Rayon Twister, pictured above, is one tion of twist without changing direction 


the Atwood sturdy “ Models of Perfection” which has of motor. Baell-bearings in the drive, 
rasegre ens -magupiaeae of rayon by increasing capacity foot-end and take-up shaft bearings put 
; this twister in the class of conservative 
A number of singular features distinguish this popular power users. 
twister. The spindles of the B H whirl upwards to 7500 The Abwoed B 31 Betaner Kin 
“ R. P. M., releasing cenoangen 4 win eee with pee point of sales, the ns popular 
accuracy. Even tension take-up pulleys draw and spoo Sas ato 
‘ (os™ the ends smoothly on the take-up bobbins. Located at a 7 a being manufactur- 
xv ae convenient height, Atwood designed, self-oiling spindles ? 
a\ Ww S\ ease the work of operators while doffing. Adjustable ten- Write for the B H Spinner descrip- 
. sion girts permit the use of long delivery bobbins on flyers. tive leaflet. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 
Stonington, Conn. 267 Fifth Ave., New York 
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By following the foregoing instructions and using com- 
mon sense, men’s fancy hose can be dyed with a Celanese 
stripe, but every little thing should be watched, for in- 
stance, the temperature should not be allowed to get too 
high. A close watch should be kept on the whole process, 
one thing in particular is the weighing up of the dyestuff. 
If the dyer will use care and common sense, the correct 
shade can be seeured, otherwise, he can lose a great deal 
of money for his employers. H.¥: (N;>@.) 


Cut-Outs on the B-5 Machine. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the May issue, in “Knitting Kinks,” I notice that the 
subject of cut-outs on the Model B-5 and Model B-3 ma- 
chines, caused by lost motion in the drum in starting in 
after the machine has transferred, is discussed. 

To men having this troub'e I would recommend, when 
the lost motion cannot be taken out with the brake, taking 
it out by moving the drum shaft collar No. 6031, drilling a 
hole in drum shaft No. 6054, and tapping out. Put in a 
leather washer, then put on a drum shaft collar and place 
the machine washer first large enough to cover the collar, 
then put a 14-inch set screw in, and tighten it until the 
lost motion is all out of the drum. H. E. (Trewnn.) 


Temperatures in Knitting Rooms. 


Epitor Corton: 

In answer to the question of “Contributor No. 3062” in 
the April issue of “Knitting Kinks”, with reference to the 
best temperatures for full-fashioned knitting rooms, we 
have been running our machines ever since installation three 
years ago, with the Johnson temperature control, which he 
indicates he is using, and in a temperature of 78 to 80 de- 
grees, which is the temperature he says he has been using. 
He added, however, that a friend had suggested that this 
might be too high. 

We find that this is what might be termed a “central 
neutral” heat; what I mean by that is, during the Winter, 
when uncontrolled temperatures are so varied as to make 
knitting on full-fashioned machines something of a night- 
mare, the range is anywhere from 50 to 90 degress, accord- 
ing to the outside changes and the changes in boiler firing, 
and then in the Summer the temperatures are 
from 75 to 100 degrees, according to changes in the weath- 
er, all of which makes it almost impossible to operate with 


anywhere 


any degree of uniformity so essential to the proper opera- 
tion of this type of machine, and a “central neutral” of 78 
to 80 degrees is the temperature that makes possible the 
operation of the machines without the necessity of changes 
in adjustments as the seasons change. 

We have therefore found in our experience that the 
temperature of 78 to 80 degrees, when carefully controlled 
by Johnson or some similar regulating apparatus, is the 
most practical and leads to the operation of the machines 
without narrowing machine changes in the Winter or Sum- 
mer and between these extremes. 

Your correspondent’s friend indicated that this temp- 
erature might be so high as to dry out the silk. Regard- 
ing this point, we get along very well due to the use of 
cabinets for storing the wet-wound silk at the winders, and 
moistener jars on the machines, to keep the silk on the 
cones in the proper condition on the machines. Regarding 
the operatives, we seem to have no difficulty, because if they 
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stay long enough to learn to operate they have been with 
us long enough to become accustomed to working in the 
temperatures best suited to the machines. In the older types 
of mill buildings ventilation without interference with the 
temperature at the machines is difficult, but in the newer 
types of buildings this is a very easy matter, and, of 
course, the operatives must be considered in this regard as 
well as the silk and the machinery, or else losses by illness 
and labor turnover will result. 

We are of the opinion that “Contributor No. 3062” has 
the best all-around condition with a controlled temperature 
of 78 to 80 degrees, and that he should carefully consider 
the “condition” changes that might result should he attempt 
any experiments toward some other contro 


Contrisutor No. 4014. 


Cleaning Methods for Circular Machines. 


Epitor Corron : 

Answering the inquiry with regard to cleaning Scott & 
Williams and Banner machines by the compressed air 
method, I will state first that I do not favor 
eleven years of ex- 
In our plant at the 


this method. 
My disfavor has been the result of 
perience on these types of machines. 
present time we have three hundred Model K machines and 
nearly as many Banners. Many years ago we had no 
method of cleaning our machines, so we started the com- 
After one year’s trial we discontinued 
contri- 


pressed air method. 
it. One of the reasons was that stated by your 
butor: causing the needles, sinkers, cylinder jacks, ete., to 
soak up the black oil, which is a substance of graphite, grit 
and blown lint. When this oceurs of course several stoek- 
ings from each machine are defective until the needles, ete., 
are cleaned up. We found that with the new type Scott 
& Williams sinker rings it was almost impossible to clean 
the lint from the sinkers in a satisfactory manner, especial- 
ly where it became packed in fairly hard in the ring. 

Our other main reason was the blowing of lint, or 
butts of needles that were lying on the machine at the time, 
into the pickers, set-up bracket parts, ete., causing me- 
chanical trouble and smash-ups, regardless of our precanu- 
tions to prevent it at the time of cleaning. 

I do believe, however, that compressed air is a valuable 
method of cleaning such types of machines as ribbers, un- 
derwear machines, ete., which are open and easily cleaned. 

My experience with the vacuum system has been limit- 
or the thorough 


f 


ed; but I do not believe it is practical] 
cleaning of cylinders. We had a vacuum blower on trial, 
but did not approve of it as being practical. 

Our present method of cleaning our machines is to 
have a cylinder cleaner, who does nothing else but clean 


cylinders and machines when they need it. When a eylin- 


der needs cleaning, this cleaner takes the cylinder from the 
machine, removes the needles and sinkers, and uses com- 
pressed air here for the removal of lint, oil, ete., and washes 
the cylinder in a gasoline solution for a thorough cleaning. 
When the cylinder is ready for the machine, this cleaner, 
before inserting the cylinder, uses cleaning fags in the re- 
moval of all oil, lint, ete., as is possible, from the tops of 
the machine, using precaution that nothing drops in the 
ring while doing so. 

I know it to be a fact in many mills that the manage- 
ments stress the fact that the tops of the machines must 
be kept free of all oil and lint, with the belief that the 
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A rich, permanent lustre is 
more than half the story in 
attracting the attention of 
the woman who buys your 
sheer cotton hosiery. 
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Sales Representatives 


Northern States and Canada: 
Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc., 


Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 


H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., Export Dept., 
42 Broadway, New York City 


II. B. Robie, 
93 Worth Street, New York City 


Louisville Textile Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


David Whitehurst, 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. McDonald, 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


American 





Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


It is quite to be expected, 
therefore, that all yarns mer- 
cerized by the American 
Yarn & Processing Co. 
should not only be beautiful- 
ly spun, but should have a 
fine, even lustre that will last 
indefinitely. 


And it is just as much to be 
expected, of course, that the 
hosiery made of such yarns 
will have a uniform market 
success in competition with 
merchandise finished by less 
perfect spinning and mercer- 
izing processes. Ask for quc- 
tation on any count yarn. 


Yarn & Processing Co. 
Mount Holly, North Carolina 
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machines will run better. Personally I feel this is nothing 
but imagination. A little oil or lint on the pickers, set-up 
brackets, ete., does no harm. As a matter of experiment 






oe PRE 






we did no cleaning on one set of machines for one year, and 






that set ran better in waste percentage than the others. 






Our operators daily keep as much of the oil and lint 






as possible off of the tops of the machines, with cleaning 






rags, which makes for neatness, and we find this method is 






satisfactory until the time when the cylinder needs clean- 






b ing, at which time a more thorough cleaning is made, as 






explained. 






It has been our policy to let the machines run as long 






as they are making perfect work, regardless of whether the 






sinkers are stuffed or not, but when they start giving 
trouble, they are immediately cleaned. We have found 
that if a cylinder is cleaned, when it really does not need 











cleaning, more or less trouble results in getting the machine 






adjusted again properly for good running conditions. 
Contrisutor No. 4003. 










Epiror Corron: 







In a recent issue “Contributor No. 3051” asked some 







questions about cleaning cireular knitting machines. He said 






his method of using compressed air for cleaning sinkers, 






ete., makes waste, and causes some of the hose to be dam- 
aged by dirt, lint, ete. He wanted to know of any experi- 






ence with vacuum cleaning for this purpose. 






I do not know of anyone using the vacuum system for 


cleaning knitting machines. I know that quite a few mills 







use compressed air for cleaning, but my objection to com- 






pressed air has been that it causes compressed lint in the 






fine crevices. The compressed air will hardly remove lint 





that cannot be reached with a needle or fine probe, but in 






removing the accessible lint, some of the other finer par- 






ticles are blown into the sinker channels where they will do 






the most harm. I believe the better method is to clean the 







machines daily and pick the lint from the sinkers once a 


week, then when the sinkers begin to run tight it is time 






to tear the cylinder down and clean it properly. However, 
if I was going to use air I think I would much prefer the 


“sucking” kind to the “blowing”. 















Tangled Yarns and a Remedy. 













Now that color has 
come to stay, Brinton 
is at the front with a 
fancy ribber that more 
than lives up to the 
world-wide Brinton 
reputation. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 






Epiror Corron: 







Knitters, like everyone else, have their troubles. In 






the manufacture of cotton ribbed underwear, there are 
many little things which one may overlook, but vet, it is the 
little things that count. 

Here is one of these so-called, “little things,” although 










it seems a mere trifle, but it will save, or help ot avoid some 


troubles, even if small ones. 





eH 


Nearly all knitters have had the experience, after tying 
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on a full cone of yarn and running for a while, of seeing 4 . 
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the yarn pull the thread down from the stop motion, that FOREIGN AGENTS 

is, see the yarn or thread fall from the stop motion. Upon Great Britain and the Continent 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 
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investigation, the knitter will find, (in some cases) on the 
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perhaps the winding machine which winds the yarn on the 





cone, making this yarn slip over or under the edge of the 
cone, causing a strain so great on the thread that it either 
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REMOVE 


the old “stumbling block” method 
of textile marking 


Vulcanart is the new, improved method 
of marking textiles. So superior to the 
older, ‘‘ stumbling block” processes, 
Vulcanart is rapidly making them things 
of the past. 


For Vulcanart has overcome the handi- 
caps of old marking methods by com- 
bining for the first time a chemically 
treated paper composition and an inking 
material of unusual properties developed 
in.our laboratory. 


This scientific combination of special 
paper and special ink prevents the costly 
scorching of fabrics through excessive 
heat in application, a factor attending 
the old dry transfer method of marking. 
Vulcanart requires less time and less heat 
energy to secure more gratifying results. 


The Vulcanart marker imparts a mark 
of individuality and distinct- ; 
iveness to all fabrics. This 

mark remains in clear, sharp 

outline either for a limited 

period or for the full life 

of your product, as your 

needs demand. Its value is 

lasting. 


A variety of colors enables you to select 
one which is best fitted for your problem. 
These colors give an added note of 
quality and richness to inherently beau- 
tiful fabrics. They are mixed with pains- 
taking care in our laboratory by experts 
in their line. 


You can tell a genuine Vulcanart marker 
by the pink paper composition on which 
the mark appears. 


It’s easy for us to solve the most per- 
plexing identification problems. That’s 
what we’ve been doing for 21 years. 
This experience has qualified us to do 
the job for you... and do it well. 


But there is a difference in telling you 
we can serve you well and actually 
doing it. We ask for the opportunity to 
demonstrate. 
We will be glad to send you 
further details regarding 
Vulcanart—the improved 
method of textile identifi- 
cation. Write us today. 


American Trade Mark Corp. 
254-256 West 3lst Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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pulls the thread down from the stop motion or else breaks 
the thread making the machine press off, causing trouble 
and delay, not to mention the losing of one’s temper . 

To prevent this little trouble, when one of these kind of 
bobbins is found (if the yarn is not too bad), take this 
yarn with the fingers, where it is slipped over the edge of 
the cone, and push or pull thread up and over this edge 30 
as to release the catch. It will then easily (or at least 
should, unless something else is the trouble) run off and 
unwind smoothly. 

Contrisutor No. 986. 


Causes for Irregular and Crepe Stitches. 


Epitor Corron : 

I notice the inquiry of “Contributor No. 3032” with ref- 
erence to irregular lines and crepe effect in silk stockings. 

This is the problem common to all silk hosiery manu- 
facturers today. It has been worse for the past year than 
ever before, and I am persuaded that it is largely due to the 
nature of the silk, which seems unusually harsh and wiry. 
When the gum is removed the silk does not have the fluffy 
elastic feel that silk should possess. When the stocking is 
being boarded, the pressure of the fingers will leave fing- 
er marks, and a slight twist of the stocking over the edge 
of the board makes diagonal lines across the stocking. The 
only remedy I have found for this is careful handling in 
boarding. The operator should touch the stocking as little 
as possible in the silk, making the adjustments when hold- 
ing the cotton parts of the stocking. It is a good plan to 
pnil the stocking on the board with the back seam as near 
to the correct position on the board as possible so as to 
prevent a lot of twisting of the stocking on the board. The 
back seam should be placed in position before the stocking 
is pulled down taut on the board and before it has time to 
dry and form creases at the edge. A slow boarder should 
place the seam first and then go back and make the heel and 
toe adjustments, then pull the stocking down by the cotton 
hem, The steam pressure on the boards should run just as 
low as possible to dry the goods. 

As stated before, I believe the most of the trouble ean 
be attributed to the silk, but I think the throwster can im- 
prove it by increasing the conditioning oils and softening 
the silk more. 

I have carefully examined the sample this contributor 
submitted with his question, and am of the opinion that the 
fabric can be improved by some work on the knitting ma- 
chines. He stated that he was using Seott and Williams 
31-inch, 200-needle machines, with No. 90-54 needles, using 
9-end 13/15 Japan silk. The distortions in the stocking in- 
dicate that the needles and sinkers are not taking care of 
the harsh silk as they should, and the stitch is not casting 
off as cleanly as it might. I offer the following suggestion: 

Take out all unnecessary lost motion in the needles at the 
point of the stitch cam. 

Put on new eylinder bands, and clean the cylinders. 

If the sinkers are badly nicked, put in new sinkers, add 
new sinker band wire, remove all stiff latches and use a 
good grade of stainless spindle oil on the latches and sink- 
ers. 

I feel sure that some of these suggestions will prove 
helpful. 

i Ns GNe-C:) 
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Confirmed Quality 
Production 


The extensive use of Stafford & 
Holt Knitting Machinery 
throughout the nation 
confirms its produc 
tion powers to turp 
out nothing but the 
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Rid Stitch Bath- 
ing Suit Machine 
for etriping in 2 
8 or 4 colors. 






















WE MAKE: 
Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 
Machines for Rib 
and Shaker Sweaters 







Pineapple Stiteh 
Knitting Machines 








Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and 
Jersey Sweater 
Machines 


Automatic Racking 
Machines 


Toque Machines 
Design Knitting 
Machines 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


: FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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The Right Kind of Rules. 


EpITor COTTON : 

Rules are good things to have, providing they are the 
right kind. 

Good rules are important and essential in business of 
any kind, the knitting rooms of underwear mills being nO 
exception. 

But here is the point. Many places of business take 
pains to make a lot of small rules, some of them silly and 
useless, whereas, if they would have a few real rules, and 
really enforce them, I am sure it would be better, and 
greater results would be accomplished than in having a 
larger number of small rules and not having them fully en- 
forced. Doesn’t this sound reasonable? In other words, it 
is just exactly like a man owning several used or second- 
hand cars. They will all run a little, but none really run 
well. 

ConTriBUTOR No. 990. 





Mechanical Care Cuts Costs. 


Epitor Corron: 

The purpose of an investment in a hosiery mill is to 
receive a-fair margin of profit on the investment. This 
profit depends much on the policies of the management. 
The thorough understanding of the methods of production 
so as to produce results, from all the departments concern- 
ed, together with the cooperation of the department heads 
and their employees are the necessary qualifications for 
suecess in this end of the business. 

Many mill managements are wondering why it is that 
their costs are high in the producing departments of their 
mills. They have made investigation of their costs but 
have not been able to reduce them sufficiently to afford a 
reasonable return on the investment. Other mills have 
been able to do this and are often the leaders in the field, 
and always will be, because they know the proper policies 
to use to get the necessary results. 

“What are these policies?”, is the question that arises 
from the troubled manufacturer. “I would like to know 
what they are so that we ean get out of our difficulties.” 

In the first place, hosiery is produced on knitting ma- 
chines, The quality of the hose that comes from these 
machines is the result of care in manufacture. This quality 
is further reflected in the necessary personnel required to 
handle these hose from the moment they leave the ma- 
chines to the time they are sold over the counter of the 
retail stores of the country. This last point in my opin- 
ion, and according to my own experience, is one of the 
largest items of expense in any hosiery mill and one that 
is overlooked, to a large extent, by some mills. 

Hosiery is sold in these days of hard competition large- 
ly on quality, and on quality merchandise depends the sue- 
cess or failure of a hosiery establishment. But many manu- 
factures are producing quality hose at the expense of high 
costs, during process of manufacture, and this is the point 
the writer wishes to discuss, to show why these costs are 
high and how they ean be remedied. 

The writer recalls a mill whose machinery was turning 


out a high percent of imperfects. As this mill had the 
reputation of making quality merchandise, they would not 
take any chances on this imperfect work reaching the pub- 
lic; otherwise their reputation would be ruined, which of 
course would be natural. But instead of getting at the 
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root of the trouble, they instituted a system of inspectors 
all through the plant, to make sure that no imperfect work 
went through as perfects. Inspection is a necessity in 
every hosiery mill, but in this mill it was overdone. They 
had a lead inspector, assistant inspector, second inspector 
and follow up inspector with an assistant, ete. If I re- 
member correctly, there were about fifteen inspectors which 
were not needed, if the machines were turning out the class 
of work they could turn out if the conditions were right. 

In this particular case the supervisor who had charge of 
the machinery, and the quality of the work, was overload- 
ed. ‘He did not have a sufficient number of fixers to take 
eare of the machinery in the proper manner. What ma- 
chinists he did have were mostly young apprentices. Al- 
though these boys were trying their best to keep the ma- 
chines in condition they were so overloaded with machines 
that they could not possibly keep them all going properly. 
Half of the machinery in this mill was well worn and could 
not turn out perfect work without careful repairs. There 
was no one to do this work, and no place or tools to do it 
with. Is it any wonder they had to have such a large force 
of inspectors to inspect all the work? Is it any wonder the 
costs were high? 

The manager, in this instance, was not a technical man. 
He had never worked on hosiery machinery. Whenever the 
supervisor would tell him of these conditions he did not 
know whether to believe him or not; most of the time he 
didn’t. This manager spent most of his time on the other 
departments of the mill, hiring extra hands to handle the 
imperfect work that the knitting department produced. I 
do not know whether this executive is still holding his job, 
but if he is I cannot conceive how he gets away with it. 

If the supervisor had the proper organization for tak- 
ing care of the equipment, the imperfects could be cut down 
to such a small figure that this extra force of inspectors 
and so forth, down the line, would not be needed—one way 
of cutting costs. If the machines are in good mechanical 
condition, less needles are used; less parts are used; more 
contented workers result, because they are able to draw 
a larger salary, due to the good running condition of their 
machines; and they take better interest in their work. An- 
other way to eut costs. 

And what about the management? Their costs are low- 
ered because they receive the set price for merchandise in- 
This is really an 
example of a condition that existed in one mill. Does it 
exist in others? 


stead of a cut price for imperfects. 


Contrisutor No. 857. 


Additions to York Executive Staff. 


York Heating and Ventilating Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announce the following additions to their staff: 
Paul Campbell is now plant manager of the factory located 
at Bridgeport, Pa.; Herman C, Kappler has been appointed 
educational director, a newly created position for the train- 
ing of new salesmen entering the organization; C. R. 
McConner has joined the staff as a district representative ; 
he is manager of the Detroit office. 

Change in Warren Soap Organization. 

Warren Soap Manufacturing Co., announces a_ re- 
organization of the company and the change of the firm 
name to The Warren Soap Manufacturing Co., Inc., with 
offices at 77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FULL FASHIONED NEEDLES 
--- TORRINGTONS -~- 


‘ELL TEMPERED is one of 

the best things that can be 
said of a needle. Unusual, and in 
many ways exclusive, precautions 
are taken to make sure that Tor- 
rington Full Fashioned Needles mer- 
it this praise. 
Every hardening heat is known and 
‘tempering heat and time 
have been determined through care- 
ful tests—and these scientific formu- 


recorded 


lae are rigidly followed. Even the 
wire from which they are made is 


tested and retested a total of 4 times. 
Torringtons are well tempered, re- 
markably accurate in formation and 
dimension, 
closely 
meet the 
strictest re- 
quirements 
of unifor- 
mity and 
are easier 
to prepare 





for use. 
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Without these--Good Knitting 


2S Lmposst j 


VERY OTHER feature of pro- 

duction may be conducive to 
good knitting ... but if the Latch 
Needles are not up to maximum 
there will be disappointments. 
There are certain essentials which 
draw a definite line of demarcation 
between the excellent and the med- 
iocre in Latch Needles. Such fea- 
tures as smoothness, consistently fine 
temper, expert design are character- 
istic of the superior type of needle. 
But even above these must be placed 
the feature of uniformity—that ex- 
actness of dimension without which 
needles cannot give satisfactory 


results. 


Torringtons possess these features 
in full measure. Expert precision 
methods of years’ standing, plus an 
extraordinarily careful system of 
inspection, insure that every needle 
in every box is up to the Torrington 
standards of excellence. 
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Kinking Yarn and Other Troubles. 


Epitor Corron: 

We are using Celanese yarn in a fancy pattern half- 
We 
get this yarn in skeins, and the trouble occurred on both 
the bottle bobbin winders and the knitting machines them 
selves. 

After trying a number of things to eliminate this, we 
finally hit on a remedy which I thought I would pass on 
If anyone has a bet- 


hose, and have had considerable trouble with kinking. 


to the readers of “Knitting Kinks.” 
ter one, I would be pleased to know of it. 

We solved it by adopting a new conditioning solution. 
We use one gallon of olive oil, and one quart of kerosene, 
and put into this a lump of mutton tallow about half as 
big as a hen-egg, which is dissolved before it is added to 
the oil. The packages of yarn are opened up, and this solu- 
from 24 to 36 hours or longer, if possible. 

This treatment has not entirely stopped kinking, but 


it has certainly helped a great deal toward that end. 


ee 


Showing How the Felt Was Applied to the Binder to Hold 
Yarn. 


I also found that on some of our Scott & Williams B-5 
machines, the Celanese or rayon yarn would have a tendency 
When we find 


a machine with this trouble, we file out the bottom side of 


to slip out from under the clamp or binder. 


the clamp and glue in a piece of felt, heating the metal 
This felt 
this slipping as it holds the yarn all right. 


when we glue the felt in. has a tendency to stop 
If the felt gets 
slick it can be “roughed up” by seraping it with a pocket- 
knife. In making this change we substituted a li 
spring for the regular spring on this clamp or binder. 

In connection with winding rayon, I have had the ex- 


everywhere for the cause of 


snagged yarn, and finally found it to be a small 


perience of looking almost 
burr on 


Now 


unexpected 


(N. C.) 


the underneath side of a porcelain guide on a winder. 
I think it a good idea to check up on little 
things like this. Bek. 





Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, Re-Organized. 

The first step in the contemplated reorganization of the 
finances and operations of Lockwood, Greene & Co. Ine., 
is the proposal to. sell the engineering division, which in- 
appraisal 
ness, to a proposed new company, Lockwood Greene Engi- 

The new 
Albert L. Scott, Chester §. Allen ,and others 


who are now, or were formerly, officers, directors, stock- 


eludes the engineering, architectural and busi- 


neers, Ine. Massachusetts corporation is 


formed by 


holders, or otherwise associated with Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. Ine., and to whom will be issued for a nominal con- 
sideration the entire no-par value common of the new com- 
pany. 
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Mercerizing Cotton 


(Continued from 


brine is circulated, or which 


low temperature is needed remem! 


liven elsewhere ). 


temperature are 
rollers, which are placed below 
lve the cloth is passed through 


the first 


through the second nip. 


nip, impregnated 


contracting at -this 


sneet 


now passed over a number of 
1., which are placed closely together, a1 


‘the passage over 


by the cloth. 


given for the caustic la to thorough] 


From here the cloth is conducted 


which is similar in construction 


the cloth is again twice impre; 
twice squeezed, thus assuring a complete in onation, even 


when the machines are king at their highe peed. See 


Fig. 1, 


which shows 


squeezes 
given by each machine and the 


The impregnation is now 


and the washing on the tenter. 
matie clips narr 


the eloth by 
width, after w 
Perforated 


steam driven pumps are provided below 


end. spurt pipes supp 
By means of 

both sides. 
fairly high percent 
directly in the bol 
orated in ult 
ducted on th 
which is showered on 

is pumped to the 
trough 


pump into the second set 


through the 


next 


liquor 


now runs into the ! and from this it is pumped 


into the first set of 
in the final tank, from asses e 


Serapers 


} ’ 
house or the recovery 


blades are fixed 
removal of the 
The cloth, passes next 1n- 


to a washing rubber covered 


squeezing rolls int rder to neutral- 
ize any caustic in the goods and final- 


wash 


+ 


ly washed enti free 1 acid in the last two 
boxes. 

The power required is about 18 to 
20 h.p. 

In many mercerizing plants only one padding machine 


the strength of e: ic and the 


45 to 50 degr 


is used, but temperature 


are the same, v Twaddle and about 60 


degrees F. Mercerizing tenters have also been built in 


which the clips run parallel for some distance and the 


goods are only partly stretched, then the water is spurted 


on the cloth and » cloth is gradually stretched to 


width, on reaching this they run parallel to 
the washing is completed. In all mercerizing machin 


} 


which the washing is to be conducted on the counter 
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rent principle fairly good lyes are obtained by the wash 
water and these may be used again in the boiling of the 
kiers. It is now the practice however, in a great many 
places to evaporate the wash water in multiple effect evap- 
orators and make caustic afterward with brine. 

With reference to this it must be remembered by the 
mercerizer that the caustic lye, though entirely composed 
of caustic soda when used in the mercerizing box becomes 
carbonated by the air in the handling and washing process- 
es. This is all right if the goods are only going to be 
boiled in it in the kier or otherwise, but if the lye is to 
be evaporated for mercerizing purposes then the carbonated 
soda, which it largely contains, must be converted into 
caustic soda by means of caustic lime, which lime is slacked 
and used in the paste form, the lime combines with the car- 
bonate of soda and forms earbonate of lime (chalk) which 
falls to the bottom in a white powder and the caustie soda 
is left alone in the solution. Carbonate of soda, no matter 
how strong, will not mercerize. 

I would also say that a range with two tandem pad- 
ders is the best to use, as in Fig. 1. Caustic soda is bad 
for the operatives’ hands, and the less it is touched the 
better for them. In a range it requires no touching; it 
runs itself if guided in right. Moreover, the goods may 
be freed from caustic soda, if so desired, nearly and with 
a minimum quantity of water, by blowing powerful jets 
of steam against the cloth, but then it is more carbonate 
than ever and requires more lime. 

The stretching apparatus, namely, the chain and clips 
of the tenter must all be very strong and made from malle- 
able iron, as brass will not answer where caustic soda is 
used. The length of the tenter is governed largely by the 
kind of work to be done, say 40 to 50 feet or longer. This 
does from 10,000 to 15,000 yards per day. The washing 
must proceed under tension before it lets go, or in other 
words, until the caustic is washed to less than 24 degrees 
Twaddle. At 24 degrees Twaddle the caustic ceases to 
function. We would say that if two padders are used and 
the length of tenter increased to about 80 or 90 feet it is 
possible to run 100 yards per minute. So far as the writer 
is concerned the following is the best way to work mer- 
cerization on all fairly light goods: 

(1) Singe well and run through diastafor and let lie 


all night. All this in one operation; diastafor liquor not 


to be over 112 degrees F. 

(2) Wash in cold water on washing machine, soap 
through scutcher full width, then wash in hot water, then 
rinse in cold water and squeeze well all at one operation 
in four box soaper. 

(3) Mercerized in this case, the cloth being wet it must 
get a thorough and even saturation in the caustic which 
must be clean( the two-padding machine method as shown 
in the drawing is the best). This caustic solution should 
be maintained at a strength of about 50 degrees Twaddle 
(no less) and at a temperature which must not exceed 65 
degrees F. It must remain in contact with this at least 
one minute. 

(4) Boil in the kiers in the caustic washed from the 
goods, no further recovery being necessary, as this caustic 
contains sufficient carbonated soda to make the liquor of 
the right mixture. 

The tension on the tenter ought to be carefully con- 
trolled so that the goods will have the right luster without 
tearing them. Further, the goods must be given sufficient 
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washing during tentering and before boiling to reduce the 
caustic below the minimum mercerizing strength, which is 
about 20 degrees to 24 degrees Twaddle. This is part of the 
mercerizing process and comes before boiling in caustic 
soda and soda ash. 

After boiling, the goods are bleached if so desired. 

I wish to say that the way usually carried out in this 
country is to evenly saturate the goods on a three roll 
padder with caustic then run it on a 60 foot tenter with 
spurt pipes overhead where the goods are stretched to 
their original width and the washing begun and then finally 
washed to remove the last traces of caustic. A range like 
this running about 60 to 65 yards per minute ought to do 
cheap work all right. By this method the caustic solution 
gets dirtier but the goods are slightly heavier. 

It is best to dissolve the solid caustic, which is in drums, 
by placing the drum or cask above the tank with the bung 
hole down, then blow steam slowly into the hole and let 
the caustic run slowly into the tank or receiver below; you 
want it finished about 65 degrees Twaddle and cool, (below 
70 degrees), use ice if necessary in the tank. This saves 
the hands as there is no need to touch it. 

For imparting a scroop to cotton, either yarns or cloth, 
formic acid is distinctly superior to either tartaric or acetic 
acids. It gives to cotton a rustle which is very like that of 
silk. Experience has shown us that it will stand more than 
the other acids and it is cheaper; it also lasts longer. 

To give a good scroop to mercerized cotton dyed with 
basic dyes, which are in many cases fast, proceed as fol- 
lows: Ground the yarn or cloth with four per cent of tan- 
nin and a trace of hydrochloric acid, and two per cent of 
tartar emetic for dark shades, using less tartar emetic and 
less tannin for weaker shades. Then wash well with weak 
soap liquor, rinse and dye. After dyeing give a fairly 
heavy soap bath and liven by giving 8 ec. of formie acid 
to every 144 quarts of bath. The dyed goods will come out 
fast to washing and have a good feel. If the goods are 
required stiffer, add to the livening bath about two per 
cent of its weight of glue. It is quite customary in dye- 
ing with basic dyes to add some acetic acid to the dye bath, 
but formic acid in the same way answers better, especially 
if dissolved with the dye. Not only is the shade better, but 
all danger of bronziness in the dark shades is averted. 
Formic acid also helps leveling, for it must be remembered 
by the dyer that mercerized goods are bad to dye level 
after mercerizing. 

[Editor's Note. This is the last of three articles on this 
subject by Mr. Nanson.] 


Du Pont Announces New Colors. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del., 
announce the production of three new colors, Pontamine 
Fast Blue 8GL, Ponsol Olive AR Double Paste and Sul- 
fanthrene Viole R Paste. It is claimed that Pontamine 
Fast Blue 8GL is very fast to light and can be applied 
with satisfactory results in the Franklin, the Chattanooga 
machines, the padder or the jig. It is recommended for 
the dyeing of cotton. Ponsol Olive AR Double Paste is 
one of’ the cold vat dyeing colors, suitable for the dyeing 
of cotton, silk and rayon and can be applied in all types 
of machines. Sulfanthrene Violet R Paste is claimed to be 
very fast to washing and can be dyed on all types of cot- 
ton goods and may be used in circulating machines. It can 
be used for the dyeing of silk and rayon whenever a high 
degree of luster is desired. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Hosiery. 


UNNING true to tradition, August proved the most 

trying month of the year for the hosiery trades. Bet- 
ter than a normal stage of distribution was maintained in 
silk lines, notably in women’s full-fashioned. A disturbing 
phase of the situation, one which may remain for some 
little time to keep manufacturers perplexed, is the matter 
of price, in which retailers have been the outstanding fae- 
tor, driven as they are by the keenest competition among 
themselves in the larger cities, to exert pressure on mills 


for concessions, while, it is 


evident, they have suffered enn nen enn eS 


some recessions from their 
arbitrary per centum of 
margin on turnover. 

Some interests has vis- 
ions a month ago of a price 


. ° special sales. 
battle, due, it was believed, 


ILL stocks of womens’ silk hose were much reduced 
by heavy buying by large retail stores for Summer 
Buyers were able to get some very 


Although more full-fashioned machines were in place than 
in May, production of full-fashioned declined by around 
seven per cent, as indicated in the figures of 316 identical 
establishments reporting for the two months. June also 
showed a sharp decline in output of women’s seamless hose 
of rayon and silk and rayon in combination. There is ac- 
counted for nearly 68,000 dozens of full-fashioned rayon, 
comparing with around 37,000 dozens in May and less than 
1000 in June of 1927. This doubtless represents, part, 
the increased production of Bemberg hose, which ord- 

ng to manufacturers and 


merenants, has made g 


er and more 


Market Conditions in Brief. than any other item in ho- 


siery. And now it is being 
made with the pointed heel, 
aiso in echition number 


Mills in June, it seems 














to be fought out by Fall. 
Fear that sharper competi- 
tion than has existed may 
be expected can be attrib- 
uted in part to an upset 
condition in pointed heel 


good full-fashioned at the lowest prices in many years, and 


instances. 


the best value in dollar stockings was presented in many apparent, were influenced 
Dollar full-fashioned Bemberg is in increasing “A SI Re f aan 
sale, although having a new competitor in new types of ee: ee 
rayon, and has been a factor in the efforts of mills to supply b e, and to sidetra 
an acceptable dollar full fashioned silk. A surplus of fancy produced less hosiery. Even 
half-hose for men and sharper competition has forced some 4) ¢ 3 7 
mills to resort to more costly construction for the moderate ee ee ee 
6lig y di ushed produc- 


price brackets. Although there is much primary market ac- 










hose. This was foreseen 
when first the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., owner of the 
under which the 
pointex is manufactured 
and distributed, began li- 
censing mills selling to job- 
bers. Manufacturers to that 
time were able to maintain 
Some 


patent 
textiles generally. 


than in 1927. 


the resale price list. 
weeks ago a New York job- 
ber cut the price and mark- 
downs in some of the de- 
followed. 


the July-August heated term. 
partment stores 
Then it came out in the 
trade news that at least 
three mills not licensed by the Gotham Co. 

the pointed heel, and dealers since have been buying it in 
Formerly selling for $1.65 a pair, the 


were making 


the open market. 
pointed now is on sale in some stores for $1.25. 

With this break in the prices for a popular type 
stocking it may not have been surprising that keener com- 
petition in strictly staples developed. A big question among 
the Gotham 


ot 


manufacturers and distributors now is, can 
company hold its licensees in check? The latter now are, 
to a considerable extent, left to bid for the business in this 
line, which until quite recently was stable. If not, then, 
factors assert, the door is open to competitive buying, par- 
ticularly since it is commonly reported that the number of 
unlicensed mills has been swollen to five—two in Philadel- 
phia, one in Wisconsin and one each in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. 

That a price war seems likely to be averted is indicated 


in sharp curtailment of hosiery output, beginning in June. 


tivity in hosiery, prices are unsteady, but may stiffen some jon in 
on curtailed production during Summer. 

Light weight underwear for men had an unsatisfactory 
opening, on unexpected fluctuations in cotton, but due most- 
ly to general apathy among buyers and seasonal dullness in the fact much new equip- 


in sympathy with light weights. 
of women's cotton underwear report satisfactory bookings 
of medium weights and larger sales this year of light weights 


Sweater jobbers have been unwilling to buy ahead, ex- 
cept of strictly staples and fancies from a few mills special- 
izing in well established novelty lines. 
far behind expectations, but there seems no doubt buyers 
will operate more actively in the next two months. 
suit interests are believed to made a cleanup of stocks during 





comparing 


with the _ corresponding 





Men's heavyweight cottons are inactive saath: teh \ tenes wiles 
ment had been installed 

Numbers of manufacturers : i 

since the Summer of 1927. 

Making comparisons with 

June of 1927, rayvons fell 


back by 25 per cent and 


August business fell silk-rayon by 16 per cent, 


+ 


: while cotton and rayon eot- 
Bathing : 


ton hose for women produc- 


tion dropped by around 50 
per eent. M ich progress 
therefore has been made in 
establishing a better bal 


ance as between output and market demand, so that i 
would appear the price decline has abount run its course, 
such a conclusion being subject, of course, to developments 
in the way of introduction of economies for reducing op- 
erating cost. 

A leading full-fashioned mill is known to have experi- 
mented with the operation of four machines by one knitter, 
with a complement of helpers. The idea, it is understood, 
is to so reduce knitting costs, as to be able to put a stand- 
ard silk to narrow mercerized hem on the market for a dol- 
lar a pair, as a blow to mongrel types and irregulars ex- 
ploited by so many retail stores for that eatchy price. 
There is, at any rate, something in the air to cause some 
manufacturers to proceed with greater caution. 

It was the boast of direct-to-retailer mills last year 
that they were better situated, relatively, than those dis- 
tributing through jobbers, and there seemed some ground 


for that boast. Now, it appears, the situation is changed, 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


insure exceptionally good results in combi- 
nation with rayon for both knitting and 
weaving. Their dependable strength, lustre 
and uniformity are universally recognized. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales and Executive Office: 
720 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices: 
Greensboro Bank & Trust Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Greensboro. N. C. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto Montreal 


/ 


OSIERY manufacturers, engaged in the refinement of col- 
or are finding that STRICKLAND SAMPLE DYEBS per- 


form an improved service which is necessary under present- 
day competitive conditions. 
Strickland Machines are capable of handling a wide range 
of colors with quickness and accuracy. They are so con- 
structed that goods are under the solution all the time 
—assuring perfect penetration and uniformity of color- 
ing that instantly wins admiration. 


Construction: Monel metal throughout except bronze 
shaft and coils. A scientific drop bottom prevents 
hanging up, at the same time aiding circulation. 


All Stricklands can be equipped with individual mo- 
tor drives if desired. Write for information. 


STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


STRICKLAND 


Maden 10,25, 80 SAMPLE DYERS 


MM ee 
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the jobber mills apparently having the easier sailing. But 
they have been letting retailers in at attractive prices, which 
is the explanation for the quieter conditions among re- 
tailer mills, 

The Philadelphia mill which the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., two years or more ago acquired from the Largman 
Gray Co., since removed to Croyden, Pa., was closed down 
August Ist, for an indefinite period, according to announce- 
ment at the time. It is intimated operations may not be 
resumed for several months. Two Philadelphia mills of 
another large direct-to-retailer manufacturer are idle, and 
no one seems to know when they will again become active. 
Thus at least three retailer mills in Philadelphia are not 
producing, and several are operating part time, usually 
three and a half days a week. 


Fall Prices for Retailers Late. 


There is interest in the fact that the retailer mills have 
been tardy with naming Fall prices. Some say there prob- 
ably will be no changes, but that announcemefits may be 
expected before the middle of September. By then, it is 
felt, there will be shed more light on conditions in the 
markets as a whole. <A great deal of silk hosiery was 
taken by retailers for their August sales, more than in 
perhaps the corresponding month of any recent year. This, 
in conjunction with the deep cut in production in June, 
and not much increase in July and August, is held as a 
good augury for Fall. 

Illustrative of the ends to which department stores may 
go in competing for the favor of the consuming publie, 
two such establishments in Philadelphia, may be cited. Lit 
Brothers started the ball rolling by putting in stock a line 
of full-fashioned silk to 4-inch hem for selling regularly at 
a dollar a pair, every pair guaranteed perfect, and the 
stockings being made with the several toe and sole features 
Gimbel Brothers 
followed in the course of a few weeks with silk from toe 


which constitute strong talking points. 


to top, also with the talking points, for $1.28. Both lines 
are of 42-gauge, seven thread silk. Gimbels’ made a play 
on freshness of silk, but did not advertise to the public, 
simply cireularizing their trade. The silk was described as 
from “fresh cocoons, freshly reeled and freshly spun, just 
imported and hurried here on express steamers and fast 
rail express”, and it was stated in the cireular, “the ho- 
Siery is just being woven and dyed.” 

The hosiery was ready for delivery to beginning August 
5, and inquiry at the store brought the statement that there 
was a tremendous response to the cireularizing, a large 
force of girls being engaged filling orders for a week or 
more after the announcement went out. One statement 
in the circular was that samples of the stockings had been 
submitted to the United States Testing Co., with eight pairs 
of hose bought in department stores and specialty shops 
and were found to be superior in tensile strength, dura- 
bility test and bursting strain to any of the other speci- 
mens of equal weight. The claims made in the circular 
were viewed in the trade as without a parallel in merchan- 
dising, barring those once made by the Real Silk Hosiery 


Co., when selling to consumers through canvassers. 
Seamless Mesh Hose Is Quieter. 


Concerns in the East which had been selling seamless 
knit mesh hose are putting no more in stock. The nets 
got a late start, machinery builders promising deliveries 
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before they could estimate demand. Meanwhile ch ap api 
ogies for the genuine net came or é et, were n 
liked, and detracted from what doubtless would have been 
widespread interest in the perf Si De s Ss 
they suffered so n 1 disappour el t ha sposed 
of their holdings, they are through wit e me stockings 
for this season and would ipproach the cautiously for 
the next. The fu ishioned net. at $2.95 to $3.75 
is still moving, but in no great volume A retailer her 
and there in the fashionable sho yping tey says 
be worn by ultra-fas nables ough | W 
ter. 
Newer Fibers are Receiving Attention. 

Sinee the introduction of the Viscose ( > D 
luster yarn for ere seems 
Bemberg will continue to grow in favor. It is a strong 
just now, and a yparenth Ss galning $s more s I 
making it, selling their production, and son 1 
up tor several months. According t rect-to-retailer 
manutacturer “there is no pront 1 Bemberg except Lor the 
American Bembere Corporation and the tters” 
paid the same piece rate as for pure thread silk. Whit 
Bemberg is one sale n one large stor 85 I 
regulars, which is the ruling price for irregulars in colors. 

The Berkshire Knitt ng Mills is the argest American 
producer of Bemberg full-fashioned hose. Manutacturers 
in Reading who have not begun its use say they are too 
busy with their silk lines to make any change. Some otf 
the Reading mills making 42-gauge seven-thread silk to 
welt are operating day and night. One mill is selling to a 





chain of stores in whi 





h the stocking is priced $1.19 a pair, 


and as the mill is adding 100 per cent floor 
doubling output, it is assumed the chain is a Tey 


1 } 


tomer and that this type of stocking will continue a popu- 


lar number in the moderate price range. 


While comparative ly little Dulesco hosie y bas gone 1 





consumption, it is to be well received. A _ line de 
in a Reading seamless mill, carrying the pointed heel, 1s 
one of the mill’s strongest numbers The toc¢King goes 
over the counter for 59 cents a pair. A jobber shows a 


line of non-luster rayon from toe to top for the 50-cent 
bracket. The same house carries a pure thread silk line 
of pointed heel which shows a good margin 


retailers selling it for 





There appears to be developing a better outlet r 
women’s seamle ss silk and combinat I vari se since 
some of the larger depart nent stores are teaturing tills 
type ol stocking, in the better grades, for bwilding up 
their business in the basement departments. Some few 
manufacturers are known to be delivering a great dea 
fine gauge circular knit silk and the newer kinds of rayon 
for basement sales; in fact, they are busiez nina long 
time. While some ch: ms Wl ‘ er no 
seamless hose to sell cents a pall ers 
are featuring it for e Colonial K r 
Mills is one of the fe LIS ents opera 
ing to capacity and selling its output. A while ago it had 
an accumulation. Now its orders are absorbing producto! 

one evidence of an improvement in conditions r s 
operating circular machines. 

Speaking of dollar full-fashioned silk hose, a Philadel- 
phia manutacturer 1s presenting an attractive line to re 
tailers. It is bought in the gray from a southern mill and 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


——z200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 


STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 


For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 
or woolen piece goods with a 


FLAT BUTTED SEAM 


Permits goods to pass through fin- 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for 


CLASS 60 MACHINE 


such operations as Shearing, Calen- 
dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- 


ing and Printing—with remarkable 
saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


STYLE 60 RD 


Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
MACHINE on Cotton Goods which have been sub 
sequently processed. The STYLE 60 D3B makes 
a similar though much wider seam designed for use 
on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 


For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 


Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 


not hold. 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


FREE Comparative Test—right in your Plant— 
MUST PROVE Lower Costs! 


—, no guess-work about it! 
Select a department in your plant 
where errors are frequent and produc- 
tion slow! Equip half of that depart- 
ment with Do/Mores, FREE! Continue 
using the ordinary factory chairs in the 
other half. Then keep an accurate check 
on results! The decision rests with you. 
Hundreds of users state that Do/Mores 
are directly responsible for production 
increases that average 10%! Surely this 
Free Comparative Test will prove that 
Do/Mores can be responsible for more 
work, better work, healthier workers. 


The results produced by the Do/More 


Idea of Seating are lasting—for it cor- 
rects the evil of slow production and 
high costs at its source—the mental and 
physical conditions of the individual 
employee. Do/More correct posture in- 
duces {1} full lung capacity breathing; 
{2} refreshening of the blood; {3} free 
exhalation; (4) natural elimination; 
{5} unstrained nervous system; [6] re- 
duction of muscular effort. 

You can prove these facts to be true to 
your own satisfaction—at our expense. 
Clip and mail coupon today! Fatigue 
is sapping work and dollars from your 
plant. Plug this profit-leak NOW! 


Do/MoreE CHAIR COMPANY 


Incorrect Posture 
When the spine is 
slumped. you breed 

fatigue. 


Correct Posture 


A Do/More induces 
correct posture and 


promotes health. 


255 Monger Bik., 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Thousands of Users Endorse Them: 


Florsheim Shoe 


Co. 
Real Silk Ho- 
siery Co. 
Kellogg Co. 
Bel | Telephone 


Co. 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
Minneapolis 
Heat Regula- 
tor Co, 


Armstrong Cork 
Co. 


Westinghouse 
Electric& 


g. Co. 
American Steel 
fire Co. 
Intertype Cor- 
poration 
Holeproof Ho- 
siery Co. 


Standard il Co. 
Munsingwear 
orp. 
Newcombt-Endi- 
eott Co. 
Berkshire Knit- 
ting Millis 
Cutler Hammer 


Z. . 
American Brass 
Co. 
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turers, 


Southern Full-Fashioned Output Increasing. 


finished in the Philadelphia manufacturer’s plant. His sav- 
ing on cost of production and his slight margin on dyeing 
and finishing gives him a profit that could not be gotten 
out of like goods made in Philadelphia, while the southern 
manufacturer need not offer his line in the general mar- 
kets. In this respect this manner of merchandising is 
viewed as serving a very good purpose for both manufac- 


COTTON 


It is estimated by competent authority that by the end 
of the year there will be 600 full-fashioned hosiery ma- 


chines in the South. This means 150 sets each of three leg- 


gers and one footer, with an estimated yearly output of 
close to 2,000,000 dozens. The estimate is based on a sur- 
vey of the American full-fashioned industry as of January 
last, when there were approximately 10,000 machines avail- 
able for production, 65 per cent of them being credited to 
Pennsylvania and around 10 per cent each in New Jersey 
and the western sections. The extent to which the total 
may be increased is indicated ifi the fact that the Textile 
Machine Works, in Reading, is building an average of 80 
machines a month and is sold up to March. This is con- 
firmed in letters to manufacturers making inquiry as to 
new equipment and by a person authorized to speak for 


the company. 


It appears from these statements that in seven months 
beginning with August there will have been delivered to 


American mills over 550 Reading machines alone. 


To these 


figures must be added a large installation of machines built 


in Germany. It is held that, figuring on normal increase in : ; 
population and the continually lessened production of = 

seamless hose, the full-fashioned industry even then will not i ae 
be over-expanded, as, it is pointed out, considerable 39- 


gauge machines and coarser are being scrapped. 


Much of the new installation is of 45-gauge, regarded 
as the more flexible, as in emergency, it is stated by a man- 
ufacturer, it can be made to knit a very near approach to 
48, and when price is the desideratum, can compete with 
the better types of 42, that is, by packing the stocking 
with silk. It is noted that most of the 45-gauge mills are 
well engaged, most of them with orders from jobbers. 


Plain Colors for Half-Hose Stronger. 


Some trade factors harbor the suspicion that plain color 
half-hose for men soon will be pushing novelties toward 
the wall. A small but progressive jobbing house in the 
last six months sold over 4,000 dozens of 25-cent mercerized 
socks in various plain colors. This establishment is stock- 
ing fancies more conservatively than in the past and is 
It places 


confining selections to conservative patterns only. 


no duplicate orders for recent designs, and as fast as a 
number is sold up, samples are called in, bundled and sold 
over the counter to retailers at a 33 per cent discount. This 
practice, says an executive, “lets us out with a small margin 
of profit, whereas we had been taking a loss”. 
patterns, fresh stock and maximum service, it is stated, en- 
abled the concern to come through the first half of 1928 


with an improvement in profits. 


That manufacturers look for increasing sales of plain 
color silk half-hose seems indicated in the fact at least two 
in the last few months commenced producing full-fashioned 
lines. One of these is the Chipman Mill in Easton, Pa., 
the other in Philadelphia, and it is stated there is a disposi- 











Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 


TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
SPINDALE, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


New York: 93 Worth St *hiladelphia: Public Ledger Bldg. 
Chattanooga: 805 James Bldg. Charlotte: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. CHICAGO, ILL 

Burke County Trust Bldg 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slaters, Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


... with a basket 
as smooth as silk! 


tractor is furnished with a “silk finished” basket, 


F OR extracting fine goods, the Humatic Hydro Ex- 


Fresh as smooth as the finest silk. No roughening or 
pulling of fibres in hosiery, skeins or piece goods This 
is but one of the many refinements found only in the 
Humatic. Write for details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, 


THE CANADIAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


47-93 Sterling Road, 
Toronte 3, Ont., Can. 
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JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


418 FRANKLIN STREET 
READING, PA. 


122 E. 7th STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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RCERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 323 SO. FRANKLIN ST., 
BANKERS TRUST BLDG. oa eet a . 
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PHILADELPHIA HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Mills WESTAWAY BUILDING 
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Record Speeds 
In Pattern Change 


Since no cam drums or special sinkers are used, 
patterns like the one shown can be set-up on 
the Standard Hosiery Machine in much less 
time than is usually required. 


These eight step, six color “Jacquard-like” pat- 
terns are produced by reverse plating and be 
cause of a new method of needle control,— 
floating threads are eliminated and positive 
operation assured. 


Write for details regarding our simplified 
method of changing patterns like these and 
other information about Attachment 31. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO.. Wilmington, Del. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


866 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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tion to divert to half-hose some machinery knitting wom- 
en’s 39-gauge. Mill reports show an increased production 
of full-fashioned silk socks in June, 1928, over the pre- 
ceding month and over June, 1927, so that it would appear 
there is some ground for feeling just a bit uncertain of the 
present stage of popularity next year for novelties. 

New patterns for Fall came out in August from several 
mills making fancies to sell at 35 and 50 cents a pair re- 
spectively, the latter of silk and rayon. These manufac- 
turers maintain that while there may be a drift to plain 
color full-fashioned silk, the fancies will lead plain color 
seamless for some time to come, Comparing with a year 
ago, there has been quite a drop in output of seamless silk, 
which is not wholly offset by the gain in full-fashioned. 
Seamless silk-rayon and cotton-rayon are coming off in 
increasing quantities, and these are almost exclusively in 
combination colors. So there is the possibility the waning 
of fancies will be not so rapid as some interests affect to 
believe it will be. 

The great bulk of the demand for novelty half-hose is 
for numbers to sell for 35 to 50 cents a pair, being pretty 
well distributed between the two. There is reported de- 
creasing call for 75 cent and dollar socks, and it is noted 
that a leading mill selling to the retail trade found it ex- 
pedient to shut down on operations for ten days or more 
in August. It is true also that manufacturers of popular 
price seamless numbers had slowed down, several being idle 
from one to two weeks, in the Reading district. 

There is reported some interest in wool half-hose for 
Fall, in heathers, plain colors and rather dizzy patterns, in 
which respect wool socks will differ from year-around light 
weight novelties. Mills specializing in men’s woolens re- 
port having taken a fair amount of business, mostly in the 
lighter weight goods, which are better adapted to present 
price notions of distributors. Besides, it is stated in the 
trade, heavy woolens are fast falling into disfavor, in 
Women’s 
wool and wool mixture hose are far behind a year ago in 
sales, and traders see no prospect of it catching up, with 
women content to wear silk chiffons in winter without un- 
derhose. 


step in this respect with modern underwear. 


Boys’ Golf Hose Situation Quiet. 


While there is promise of increasing distribution of 
boys’ golf hose, there is seen the probability of overpro- 
duction of lines intended to sell for a half dollar a pair, 
for some time one of the more active hosiery items. An 
important mill which last year removed from Philadelphia 
to Acworth, Ga.—the Unique—is reported through the 
New York selling agents well taken care of in matter of 
orders. 
the Penn’s Valley 
sold ahead. 
favorably situated, this being true also of several Pennsy]- 


A northern mill which increased its production 
also is busily engaged and reported 
well Others might be mentioned as not so 
vania manufacturers of children’s lines generally. Shreve 
& Adams, Ine., one of the older New York selling agents 
for hosiery mills, recently took over the account of the 
Unique Knitting Co., the Acworth, Ga., mill, formerly 
selling through Neill & Haukap. This is regarded a strong 
combination of mill and agent. 

Infants’ socks, after having a fair spurt immediately 
following the opening for the next season, are seasonably 
quiet. A few mills making especially attractive 35 and 
50 cent numbers have taken some business from leading 
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SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 

weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns, 
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SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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_ Crown Brand Rayon Yarns 
Processed by 
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Weaving Trade 
Direct, Sun Fast, Tub 
Fast and Indanthrene 
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NEW YORK CITY 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 
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jobbers, the rank and file of wholesalers playing the wait- 
ing game, as last year. The situation for manufacturers is 
better than in 1927, in comparative price stability, and 
the outlook is for a better volume of business and more 
nearly satisfactory prices for manufacturer and distribu- 
tor. Buyers are expected to operate in force in September, 
for their earlier deliveries. 


Underwear 

How to maintain resale prices for branded and nation- 
ally advertised lines is one of the questions which have 
been puzzling manufacturers of underwear, those more par- 
ticularly selling through wholesalers. The problem is re- 
ceiving more than the usual attention, now that Spring lines 
for light weights for 1929 are being offered, and some 
mills have named lower prices than at the opening last 
year. This seems to have had the effect of causing jobbers 
to defer operating for a time, in the expectation still lower 
quotations may come out. Their attitude in this respect 
is more pronounced as a result of the action of cotton 
when the government estimate of the year’s yield and the 
crop condition was announced, and what transpired on the 
day following, all of the gains of one day being more than 
lost on the following day. 

Underwear jobbers selling well known brands sold 
heavily for retailer August special sales, at which values 
were sacrificed. For example, a line of nainsooks was 
selling in retail stores for less than the jobber price. It 
was used as a leader, and the loss was charged off to ad- 
vertising, as is not uncommon. But the effect of these 
sales was to precipitate demoralization in competing lines, 
in certain territory, and with the consuming public being 
given opportunity to effect a substantial saving on pur- 
chases it was reasoned that store demand for the near 
future must decline. 

Group buying is g-ven as one explanation for instability 
of prices. This applies more especially to the unbranded, 
but the results extend to the nationally-advertised branded. 
In such lines there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
manufacturers to centralize distribution, a form of group 
selling. In line with this policy the Hampshire Underwear 
and Hosiery Co., makers of Otis underwear, recently ap- 
pointed the Joel Bailey Davis Co. its sole distributor for a 
large territory of which Philadelphia is central. This elim- 
inates five Philadelphia jobbers and leaves the Davis com- 
pany with New York and Baltimore as its only nearby 
rivals, both eredited with adhering to the policy of the 
Davis company in the matter of maintaining resale prices, 
in order that retailers may have some warrant for main- 
taining stocks. 


Need for Different Distribution Discussed. 


There had been heavy selling of Last Long underwear, 
one of the better known brands, retailers carrying fair 
stocks. Then quite recently, it was reported, an interior 
Pennsylvania jobber cut the price. This was the cause of 
no little disturbance in the retail trade, and is said to have 
given stimulus to the manufacturer proposal for distrib- 
uting through selective large jobbers covering wide terri- 
tory. In fact, one manufacturer goes so far as to suggest 
a master organization of mills in each of several distinctive 
lines—heavy weights, knitted light weights and rayon, for 
example—each to distribute through master organizations 
of mill agents or jobbers. How it might work out in gen- 
eral practice, with independent mills operating on the go- 
as-you-please plan, is a matter for conjecture. But, say 
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manufacturers, a reformation in distribution is a erying 
need, and it seldom was presented more strongly than at 
the present, while jobbers are bucking the market and man- 
ufacturers are not well organized except in the matter of 
voting on resolutions at their periodical meetings, usually 
called ostensibly for indicating values and an opening date. 

The opening of light weights was not productive of sat- 
isfactory results. Comparatively few buyers have operated. 
What business has been taken is not well distributed. 
Much of it was booked by manufacturers with certain fixed 
merchandising policies. Others appear to have gotten but 
a taste. The confused state of affairs as seen through the 
eyes of jobbers can be ascribed to style diversity. Shorts 
of knitted cotton and rayon, pieced out with knitted ath- 
letic shirts, have attained a degree of popularity that seems 
to be telling on union suits, both knitted and the cut-and- 
sewn woven. Jobbers must buy for 1929, but what will be 
the vogue next season is speculative, hence the probability 
they will buy very cautiously of whatever they decide upon 
as likely to prevail. 

Men’s heavy weight cotton ribs still are, to a great ex- 
tent, being neglected, and some interests say they believe 
that no important developments are to be looked for until 
dealers feel the first pinch of Fall. Retailers are reported 
by the jobbing trade as slow with taking deliveries, giving 
jobbers no encouragement to place repeat orders. This 
seems to be the core of the situation as it is felt by manu- 
facturers, among whom there is a general disposition to 
stand pat on current prices and either sell goods on a 
margin over cost or cut production to the bone, as some 
already have done, and leave it to distributors to pay the 
price or pay the penalty in lessened sales. 


Women’s Cottons are in Better Demand. 


Contrary to wobbly conditions in men’s knitted cotton 
underwear, manufacturers of womens’ cottons are, for the 
most part, right well supplied with orders for medium 
weights, after a good season in light weights. Pennsy]- 
vania mills in Reading and Hamburg and neighboring 
small towns say their sales and shipments this year to date 
were in greater volume than for the corresponding period 
of 1927, notwithstanding the reported gains for rayon vests 
and bloomers. Production of women’s rayon lines fell off 
rather sharply in July and August, and retailers say sales 
have not been as satisfactory as a year ago. But retailers 
seem to give preference to silk underthings, apparently not 
pushing either cotton or rayon. 


Sweaters. 


The lull in sweaters has continued longer than even the 
more conservative elements in the trade looked for. Price 
cutting has had a demoralizing effect on shakers, and it 
appears that manufacturers with an eye single to prices 
at which jobbers will buy are faring far worse than those 
who maintain standards and price. Sports coats are the 
more active item, and there has been a fair amount of 
business taken in novelties brought out recently for fall. 
A comparatively few mills are operating to capacity, num- 
bers being sadly in need of business. But with yarns pretty 
well stabilized, and the production season narrowing to a 
very few months, the trade is sanguine of a material 
brightening. The bathing suit trade looks for volume buy- 
ing following the opening in September, as stocks were 
reduced to almost nill during the long heated term. 
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